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—-To Corre/pondents— 


The Editors have to acknowledge the receipt of feveral 
Effays; fome of which, but for their length, would have 
had a place in this number ; but as this concludes a volume, 
they did not think it proper to infert any which required to 
be continued—T hey wil 
month. 























Letter-Box for the reception of communications intended 
for the New-York Magazine, is placed in an eligible fitua- 
tion in front of the houfe where it is publifhed; they will 
likewife recollect, that letters fent through the Poft- 

are attended with confiderable expence, and as the one 
mode of communication is full as eafy as the other, “tis 
hoped for the future thofe who prefer the Poft-Office.to 
eur Box, will be enough to pay the poftage that may 
become due on their favours. 








The Lif of Subfcribers’ Names will accompany the Ma- 
gazine for January, 









therefore be duly noticed. next 
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| i. ART of our entertainment at when perfectly recovered, I thgoght 
| the laft meeting coirfifted in the no more on it, and-thould have con- 
i ing letter from one of our tinued anfwering “ very well,” to the 


~ members, who refides at a {mall dif- 


ufaal queftion at , hed not 
BP tanec from this city. Ie was direfied my frie wey. 


my friends kept me continually in 











tothe Prefident, with permiffion to 
lay it before the Society, and con- 
tains fome judicious obfervations, 
» tho’ fomewhat tinged with that pecu- 
_ Tiarity of fentiment and ftile which 
"more frongly marked the writer in 
> tonverfation while with us. 


DEAR 61R, ‘ 

THIS comes hoping that you are 
in good health, as ie at prefent.— 
I make no doubt but you will be fur- 
prifed at this exordium to one of my 
epifties, as I ufually leave beaded and 
sae to the poltfeript, and not 
wntirequently feal up the letter with- 
out thinking upon that appendage, 
Having « good eonftitution of my 
own, I have feldom enquired into 
the health of others, except I had 
reafon to think them adtually out of 


~ Orders but a late indifpofition has 
y run me better manners, and I in- 


in future to be more polite and 


more inquifitive. 


Our own calamities teach us to feel 
for thofe of others, ‘That fromwhich 
I have received this ufefal leflon was 
8 fevere cold, by which I was con- 
fined at home for about ten days jae 





miod of my late fituation, by kind 
enquiries, * body my cold was"— 
bow i St bad amor 
“ opi not caught the epidemi - 
tal thse, and happy that I bad 
ry —remarking, “ that they bad - 
ad the plea me for near 
tevo wi rot beer pects that” 
this apparent tender anxiety, expref- 
fed Gabe of poli » the 
warmth of friendfhip, or the mufical 
foftnefs of the female voice, had « 
molt pleafing effect upon me, who am 
but little ufed to ficknefe and its eti- 
wettes; and tho’ I had reafon to 
Toppale that none of thofs who fo 
warmly congratulated me were pof- 
fefled of that regard which their ex- 
reflions f to Importe-tho’ I 
nen thefe expreflions to be words of 
courfe, applicable and to 
every perion in a fmilar Atwation, 
yet I could almoft have wihed to be 
confined by ficknels feven days ia 
every fortnight, in order to enjoy the 
‘congratulations of my friends for the 
remainder, 
~ In every civcumMance of life, I 
feck, and ufually fiad, two leffons, 
one for particular, and the other for 
general 
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géneral ufe; in the prefent cafe, the 
beginning of this letter exemplifies 
the former 3 and the latter, as | de- 
duce it, is, that moff of our pleafures 
arife from the will to receive them, 
Jrom whatever fource they may be de- 
rived; and many are too apt to refufé 
them admittance. merely because Reafon 
does not diredtly prowe that they ought 
to be confidered as pleafures. Wad I 
yealoned upon the real meaning and 
propriety of the compliments of my 
acquaintance, or Wad I confidered 
them as having no meaning atall, I 
muft have been deprived of a confi- 
derable part of my happinefs in fo 
many affectionate triends :-—I knew 
the fact indeed, but I did not wih to 
call 1 up to interpofe between me 
end my enjoyments. I would not 
with, however, to inculcate a love of 
pleafure at the expence of reafon, as 
this is a leffon too eafily learned; I 
will therefore make the propofition 
more general, and flate it thus :—~ 

Reafon may be frequently mifapplied 
by being applied to objeds nat within 
tts jurifdidtion, and its poffeffor in fuch 
cafes becomes either ridiculous or un- 
beppy. 

Reafon may be compared to /peech 
both are important faculties, cha- 
racteriftics of the Lord of the Creation 
bat both may be mifufed: there 
are objcéts fo fublime or fo incompre- 
henfible, that in the contemplation 
of them both language and reafon 
mult give place to admiration and 
awe. This is a proof that reafon is 
hot given to be applied toevery pur- 
pole——to be continually exerted. But 
it is not only in the fublime and in- 
comprebenfible that this faculty cannot 
be applied; even in familiar life we 
often meet with circumftances wh-re 
it would be, if not an unwelcome, 
at leaf an improper gueft. 

The polite flattery of common 
converfation, the fafhionable amule- 
sents, the decoration of the perfon, 
and, above all, that fcience which 





The Drone. No. X. 


teaches wus in female fociety to fup- 
port an agreeable converfation about 
nothing, all afford ample {cope for 
the reprehenfion of this grave moni- 
tor, Reafon: yet they are all found, 
in their feafon, agreeable, ufeful and 
neceflary. 

To exert the powers of reafon up- 
on objeéts like thefe, is to debafe this 
ineflimable faculty ; it is like apply. 
ing the complicated powers of a vaft 
machine to the removal of a weight 
of afew pounds. The march of the 
Roman Emperor to the fea-fhore to 
gather fhells was a mighty work ; his 
army, no doubt, was completely dif. 
ciplined and equipped for the expe. 
dition; their motions and encam 
ments were probably regulated by the 
rules of art; and the triumph which 
followed muft have been magnificent: 
all this was great—it was admirable; 
but it was out of feafon, and the oc- 
cafion made the march of an army, @ 
victory and a triumph, objects of 
contempt. King Apis, riding upon 
a ftick among his children in the 
hours of relaxation, was a more agree- 
able fight, and more to the honour of 
human nature. 

I casinor help thinking, perhaps 
fometimes uncharitably, that thofle 
who employ fo much of their wifdom 
upon {mall things, have but little to 
{fpare, and rhat but little adapted to 
greater abjeéts. J will not introduce 
a fimile to iljuftrate this, as your ima- 
gination will eafily find feveral: in 
the mean time, let me prefent you 
with a pidture from real life. 

Solanus has reafoned himfelf into 
a moft unhappy and contemptible 
fituation by this too great exercife of 
his rational powers. He is always 
enveloped in thought, confequently 
always grave, and as unfit for fociety 
as the ghoft of Banquo. He is {el- 
dom pleafed in company, fince the 
ufual converfations and plans of a- 
mufement icarcely ever come up [0 
his ideas of ewhat fuch things 7 te 
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Todas hi Seoheviy deviation from 
“ Myopinion makes him uneafy. This 
joo not only renders him dif- 
to others, but is the caufe 
h uneafinels to himfelf in every 
trivial occurrence : ‘nothing, however 
trifling, is either approved or rejected 
by him without undergoing a full 
gamination. I have feen him, when 
he had the choice of two ftreets to go 
toa particular place, ata ftand, de- 
bating with himfelf about theneareft 
way, for a longer time than the dif- 
ference of the roads would occafion, 
aod after all, perhaps, chufing the 
Jongelt; but if, after he had proceed. 
ed tofome diftance, he difcovered his 
‘tor, rather than go on contrary to 
sonvition, he would return and take 
the right way, tho’ in the fame time 
he might have arrived at his jour- 

end by the former. 

might be expeéted that this per- 









fon would be remarkable for his pra-— 


dence and forefight in the ufual affairs 
ilife; but his wifdom is of too mi- 
nute a nature to be applied to great 
objeéts; and tho’ he flatters himfelf 
‘with fo many inftances of his own 
fenfe, he is in general regarded asa 


Remarkable Watch," 






ak 


How contrary, how 
the difpofition of Med meee 
You are acquainted with him, and 
muft have been frequently entertain. 
ed in his company. When Pleafure 
invites him, and bufinefs does not 
forbid, he enters heartily into every 
fcheme of diverfion: Reafon onl 
informs him with whom he 
exert his focial powers, and where he 
fhould ftop: in thefe cafes he 
her, but without being her flave. 
is @ man whom even the moh: 
would call good company, while the 
ftriéteft friend of decorum could nat 
blame his condu&t-—Dudce off diners 
in loco is his maxirn ; and {0 far is thia 
relaxation from debilitating his facul- 
ties, that it ferves to invigorate them, 
and make them fit for thofe circum- 
ftances where they may be really ufe- 
ful. He can fupport a ferious con- 
verfation, or tranfact an important 
affair, with the fame {pirit and proe 
priety as when he joins the chorus of 
a fong, or acquits him({elf in a coune 
try-dance. This isa character infi- 
nitely preferable to that of the ever. 
lafting reafauer, and infinitely more 
agrecable both to himfelf and — 


— aan 


REMARKABLE WATCH. | 
To the Evirors of the New-Yor« Macazine. 





GENTLEMEN, 
S I confider your Magazine a 
depofit as well of the arts and 
fciences, as of poetry, ethics, phyfics, 
and politics, I fend you an account 
ofa machine, conftruéted in every 
part by Anprew Bixtines, Efq; 
Of this town; a gentleman, whofe 
mechanical refearches reflect not on- 
ly great honour upon himéelf, but 
to the community of which he is a 
ember. The leifure hours of near- 
ly four years were {pent i its fabri- 
Cation, and it has been completed 
five‘or fix months. It is but listle 


larger than an ordinary watch, be- 
ing only one inch and nine tenths of 
an inchin diameter. It exhibits the 
month, days of the week, and days 
of the month, hours, minutes, and 
feconds,—t{trikes audibly the hours 
as a clock does; and repeats the 
hour and quarters by a preflure on 
the pendant as is done on French re- 

aters. It contains an alarm, by 
which a perfon can be awakened at 
any time’ of the night he pleafes—ic 
is a ftop watch—and by means of a 
mute, its ftriking the hour on the bell 
can 
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can be prevented. It thews the dif- 
ferent phafes of the moon—the vari- 
ation of the tide—and laftly, (upon 
principles entirely new) difplays a 
thermometer, which not only thews 
with exadtnefs the temperature of the 
weather, but is conftructed to go- 
vern the balance {pring in its con- 
tra€tion and expanfion in fuch man- 
ner, as renders its motion (as far 
forth as affe€ted by heat or cold) per- 
fe€tly ifochronal. 





On Difrelip of Life: 


This elegant machine, tho’ nog 
larger than watches frequently are, 
contains one thoufand two hundred 
and forty-feven different pieces, 

Any gentleman having a tafte for 
the nicer exhibitions of mechanifm, 
will be pleafed with this fingular ef. 
fort of art; and it equally gratifies 
Mr. Billings to have an Opportunity 
of explaining its various operations, 


. 


Poughkeepfie, Dec. 47, 1792. 


2 OER ELE LEE ORO ETI 


Or DISRELISH of LIFE. 
[From Walker's Sermons. ] 


AM aware that this fubje€ is not 

of the fame univerfal application 
with many others that might be cho- 
fen. A great part of mankind, doom- 
ed to unceafing labour for the mere 
f{upport of life, never know a languid 
interval of time. Unconfcious of a 
with for aught beyond the neceflaries 
of life, they rife with alacrity to per- 
form their accuftomed tafk ; in the 
intervals of their labour they cat their 
dry morfel with contentment; and at 
the clofe of the day, their * fleep is 
fweet, whether they have ate much or 
little,” Their fimple feelings rife not 
againft the even current that carries 
them along. To them each day paf- 
fes with no more than its own bur- 
den; and to them, when their minds 
are imbued with religion, the weekly 
- of reft is a pure and happy fefti. 
val, far excelling the banquets of the 
idle and luxurious. It is a feafoning 
to their exiftence here, and a prepa- 
ration for the world to come. 

There are allo, inthe lefs laborious 
fituationsof life, many fo unrefined in 
their tafle, that the flatteh pleafures 
of fenfe afford them all the enjoyment 
of which they have any defire or con- 
ception, Thefe too muik be uncon. 
{cious of any application of this fub- 
je&t to themfelves, It is in the modes 
of artificial life that this difeafe is 
chiefly generated. But the modes of 





artificial life prevail fo much, that 
he who adverts not to them in the 
courfe of religious admonition muf 
overlook, in a great degree, the pre- 
vailing charaéter of the times. But 
that our way may be cleared towards 
the main enquiry we propofe, it is 
proper to obferve, in the firlt place, 
that deep and continued adverfity is 
apt to break down the firmeft {pirit. 
A certain portion of fuffering belongs 
to the lot of all men; and unlefs our 
minds be prepared to encounter this, 
we are ill fitted indeed for our fitua- 
tion on earth. But there are fome 
who appear to be peculiarly marked 
out as the children of afilition. 
They were born perhaps to fair prot. 
peéts in life, furrounded with nume- 
rous and refpeétable connections, and 
fitted by their own talents for acting 
an ufeful and honourable part in fo- 
ciety. But an inaufpicious influence 
has blafted all this promifing bloom. 
Death has thinned the provs of their 
youth, various misfortunes have walt. 
ed their expecled inheritances and 
they find themfelves in @ ftation bar- 
ring them, by the prejudices connect 
ed with it, from labouring with thete 
hands to provide the accommodationa 
of life. Many a fruitlefs plan have 
they devi! to advance their condi- 
tion ; often have they been on the 


very brink of their hopes; but fill 
in 
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Long has the 


rfteals on them; they fee, with 
growing dejection, “ the clouds re- 
tarning after the rain:” grief con- 
fames them like a moth; they pine 
in friendlefs, neglected woe ; and are 
at laft led to fay, in the bitternefs of 
their foul, It is better for me to die 
than to live.”——** Wherefore is light 
“ given to them who are in mifery, 
® whofe way is hid, and whom God 
“hath hedged in; who long for 
“ death, but it cometh not, and dig 
# for it more than for hid treafures ?” 

It feems vain to think of any 
worldjy confiderations fitted to fup- 
o the mind in fuch a cafe as this. 

» perhaps, philofophy has fome 
cordial in ftore. To man, we are 
told, is allotted a mixed deftiny of 
good and evil, and his province itis 
to accommodate himfelf to his fitua- 
tion by the exercife of wifdom and 
fortitude. He mutt learn to look on 
pain, and ficknefs, and poverty, as 
circumftances that cannot affect the 
Cofipofure of a wife man; and after 
he has thus ttruggled through his few 
and evil days, he is to lay himfclf 
down in the duft for ever. 

And are thefe all the words of 
comfort which philofophy teaches us 
to foothe the griefs of mortality ?— 
Alas! they are vain words, and the 
feelings of thofe who retail them, 
when their own fouls are concerned, 
fully deteét their vanity, The only 
hope that can fupport the mind in 

a cafe, is that which “ entereth 
within the veil,” and realizes the 
tompenfations of the world to come ; 
where Lazarus is now fully comfert- 
ed for all the miferies he once endur- 
ed, and where all who, like him, 
poflefled their fouls in patience, and 
meckly waited for the iflues of Pro- 


: On Difvelifb of Life. 

‘fein dnfortanate moment, the tide 
as turned and thrown their profpects 
gs far back as ever. 
ardour of their mind borne them up 


under repeated ftrokes of calamity ; 
bot an infenfible wafte of inward vi- 


vit 
vidence, are now happy for ever in 
the prefence of God and of theLamb. 

Befides perfonal fuffering, there is 
a more delicate and refpectable feel« 
ing which fometimes produces difre- 
lith of life. 

The fcenery of nature is lovely, 
and the duties of life are interefting. 
But much of the delight and intereft 
we take in them arifes from focial 
feelings, from the fympathies of the 
heart, from the habits of entire cone 
fidence with thofe to whom we can 
tell how lovely and intereiting they 
are. Suppofe them torn from us,— 
the altered profpe€t is tinged with 
gloom; the groves no longer rejoice 5 
the courfe of life feems flat and un. 
profitable:—All is defolate and va- 
cant. 

Let the forrow of the world go 
unpitied ; let avarice and ambition 
be mortified; there is no reafon to 
bewail the difappointment of felfith 
and unfocial paflions. But we will 
follow the virtuous mourner to the 
grave of his friend; we will mingle 
our tears with his, and fpeak to 
him of immortality; we will bid 
him go back to the bufinefs of life; 
not to learn adull and frozen apathye 
but to apply the remedy which pro- 
vidence has prefcribed to the overe 
whelmed fpirit, todo the work that 
was given him by his Maker, and 
daly expeét the reftoration of vir- 
tuous connections in a better world, 

[The author then proceeds to af- 
fign fatiety of outward enjoyment, 
inactivity, and pride, as chief caufes 
of the difrelith of life; and after il- 
luftrating thefe topics, concludes the 
difeourfe with the following ebferva- 
tion : 

Likly, Difrelith of exiftence often 
proceeds from delufive ideas with re. 
gard to our fate on earth. The 
imagination has been early impref- 
fed with more flattering views of life 
than experience has ever realized. 


The hope has been fondly —, 
eu, 
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ed, that all its {cenes would be in- 
terefting and delightful. In the pro- 


grefs of our days we find this to have 
been an ill-founded expedtation : 
The glowing colours which fancy 
had fpread are tarnifhed and fade 
away. Even in the moft laudable 
porfaits, hours of languor and def- 
pondence, and fickening thought of 
times opprefs the mind and impair 
its healthful ardour. The {cene once 
fo bright and lovely is darkened by 
felfith paflions, jarring interefts, and 
anxious cares. Life feems running 
to its dregs ere it be well begun ; 
and the heart ceafes to take any in- 
tereft in all that is done under hea- 
ven. 

Thefe miftaken views of life are in 
many cafes produced by the fictitious 
reprefentations of it, which are read 
* with fo much avidity by the young. 
In thefe writings the propofed object 
is, that the whole train of events thal! 
be interefling, and that nothing flat 
or ordinary thall difmifs the attention 
from the well-wrought tale. This 
folicitude, however conformable to 
the rules of criticifm, produces, | am 
afraid, a very falfe picture of human 
life; and I fufpeét the confequence 
of it, in many cafes to have been, 
that in read fife the attention has lan- 





‘Anecdote of Foote. 


guifhed in all thofe parts of it which 
in order to become interefting, mutt 
be filled up with ordinary duties, 
It is far more pleafing to the imagi- 
nation to refolve on acting an heroic 
part, in rare and trying conjunétures, 
than to acquit ourfelves with fteady 
perfeverance in the common duties 
of our ftations. We muft rectify 
thefe miftaken views if we would en- 
joy the real happinefs of life. We 
muft correét our florid and gaudy 
profpeéts, and bring them down to 
the reality of our ftate here as pil- 
grims and flrangers, as all our fathers 
have been. Above all, we maft learn 
to view this life as a portion of eter- 
nity, and as the portion of it whieh 
muft determine, as to us, all that is 
to come. In this view no part of 
prefent exiftence can be unintereft- 
ing; and to thofe who have good 
hope through grace, no part of it can 
be thoroughly wretched. It is Re- 
ligion alone—it is the religion of 
Jefus alone, that can reconcile us to 
all the viciffitudes of life, to its cares 
and labours, and trials and afflie- 
tions; fo that, though troubled on 
every fide, we are not diftrefled; 
though perplexed, not in defpair; 
perfecuted, but not forfaken ;"catt 
down, but not deftroyed.” 








ANECDOTE of FOOTE. 


OOTE, whofe talent lay in 

lampooning and mimickry, even 
in early life, obtained the knack of 
imitating a general officer in feveral 
peculiarities of his fpeech and de- 
portment: and the mimic often ex- 
ercifed his talents at the expence of 
the general, who being informed of 
it, fent for Foote, and thus addreffed 
him :-—* Sir, I hear you have an ex- 
cellent talent at mimicking charac- 
ters, and that among others, / have 
been the fubjeét of your ridicule !"— 
* O Sir! faid Foote, with great plea- 





fantry, I take all my acquaintance of 
at times, and what is more particulay 
I oftentake myfelf eff!” “ Do you 
fo, faid the other. Pray give us a {pe- 
cimen.” Foote immediately put on 
his hat and gloves, took his cane, and 
making a fhort bow, left the room. 
The officer, who was General Blake- 
ny, waited fome minutes for his ré- 
turn, but on enquiry, found, to hit 
great mortification, that Foote had 
indeed taken himfe!f off, by leaving 
the houfe. 


Of 
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“if, ND Philadelphia likewife has - 


its prifon! I love to believe, 


‘that for the firft thirty or forty years, 


when. the Quakers were the magif- 


{rates, or rather, when there was no 


need of magiftrates, | love toindulge 
the belief that there was no priion. 
But fince the Englith, to deliver them- 
felves from the banditti that infefted 
their ifland, have praétifed letting 
them loofe upon the colonies—fince 
great numbers of foreign adventurers 


have over{pread the country, efpe- 


cially fitice the laft war, which has 
augmented their number, reduced 
many to milery, and habituated o- 
thers to crimes—it has becn neceffary 
to reftrain them by prifons. One fact 
does honour to this State; which is, 
that among the prifoners of Philadel- 
phia, not one in ten is a native of the 
country. During my ftay in thistown, 
One robbery only has been commit- 
ted ; and this was by a French failor. 

Almoft all the other prifoners are 
either Irifhmen or Frenchmen. 

This prifon is a kind of houfe of 
correction. The prifoners are oblig- 
ed to work ; and each enjoys the profit 
of his own labour. This is the belt 
method of ameliorating men; and it 
is a method ufed by the Quakers. 

Thole who govern the houfe of cor- 
re€tion in New-York, on confenting 
to take charge of criminals condemn- 
ed by the law, have obtained leave 
to fubititute to whips and mutilation 
their humane method of correction ; 
and they daily fuccced in leading back 
to induitry and reafon thefe deluded 
men. 

One of .thefe Quakers was atked, 
by what means it was poflible to cor- 
ret men who difhonour homan na- 
ture, and who will not work ? « We 
« have two powerful inftraments,” 
replied the Quaker, “ hanger and 
** hope.” 


Vot. III. No, 12. 


Of the Prifon of Philadelphia. . 
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| Of the PRISON of PHILADELPHIA, and PRISONS in general, 


[From M, Warville’s Travels in the United States of America. ] 


By the fmall number of Pennfyl- 
vanians contained in the prifon of 
Philadelphia, we may conclude, that, 
were it not for the ftrangers, the go- 
vernment of this town, like that of 
Nantucket, might have a prifon with 
open doors, of which honour and re- 
pentance are the only keepers. 

But, after all, what is the ufe of 
prifons? Why thofe tombs for living 
men? The Indians have them not; 
and they are not the worfe for it. If 
there exifis a country where it is pof- 
fible, and where it is a duty to change 
this fyftem, it is America ; it is there- 
fore to the Americans that I addrefs 
the following refleétions : 

Prifons are fatal to the health, li- 
berty, and morals of men. To pre- 
ferve health, a man has need of a pure 
air, frequentexercife, and wholehiese 
food. In a prifon, the air is infeét- 
ed, there is no {pace for exercife, and 
the food is often deteftable. 

A man is not in health, but when 
he is with beings who love him, and 
by whom he is beloved. In prifon, 
he is with ftrangers and with crimi- 
nals. There can exift no fociety be- 
tween them ; or, ifthere does, he muft 
either be obliged to ftruggle without 
ceafing againit the horrid principles 
of thele wicked men, which isa tor- 
mentto him ; or he adopts their prin- 
ciples and becomes like them. Aman 
by living conftantly with fools, be- 
comes a fool himfelf; every thing 
in life is contagion and correfpon- 
dence. 

By imprifonment, yon fmatch a 
man from his wife, his Children, his 
friends; you deprive him of their 
faccour and confolation ; you plunge 
him into grief and mortification ; you 
cut him off from all thofe connections 
which render his exiftence of any im- 

rtance. He is like a plant torn up 
by the roots and fevered from its nou. 

B rifhing 
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rifhing foil; and how will you expect 
it to exift ? 

‘The man who has for a long time 
vegetated in aprifon, who has expe- 
rienced frequent convul!fions of rage 
and defpair, is no longer the fame 
being, on quitting this abode, that he 
was when heentered it. He returns 
to his family, from whom he has 
been long fequeftered; he no more 
meets from them, or experiences in 
himfelf, the fame attachmentand the 
fame tendernels. 

In putting a man in prifon, you 
fubjeét him to the power of the gaoler, 
of the turnkey, and of the commif- 
fary of the prifon. Before thefe men 
he is obliged to abafe himielf, to dif- 
guile his, fenfations, to conftrain his 
paffions, in order that his mifery may 
not be increafed. ‘The ftate of ha- 
miliation and conftraint is horrible to 
him ; and befides, it renders his maf- 
ters imperious, unjuft, vexatious, and 
wicked. 

To oblige a freeman to ufe {up- 
aaa to obtain jultice, is to do 

im. a lafting injury. ‘The tree that 
is once bent from its natural form 
never acquires it again. 

The laws which ordain the habeas 
corpus are wife and natural. But they 
do not ordain it in all cafes. A pri- 
foner for debt, who cannot obtain 
farety, muft remain a prifoner. A 
man acculed of a capital offence, who 
will be probably acquitted on trial, 
cannot enjoy the benefit of this law, 
Thefe are abufes. 





Vifit to the Bettering-Houje. 


Is it not much more fimple to imi- 
tate the Indians, to grant every man 
the privilege of his own honfe for a 
prifon, though you are obliged to put 
a fentinel at his door? and for thofe 
that have no houle of their own, efta. 
blith a public houfe, where they can 
purfue their occupations. 

If fuch regulations are neceflary for 
any fociety, itis furely for the one 
which has good morals, and. withes 
to preferve them: if they are any 
where practicable, it is among a peo- 
ple where great crimes are rare. Re. 
collect, my friend, that but.within a 
few years before the laft war, no ca- 
pital punifhment had ever been in- 
H:éted in Conneicut. 

Tam {urprifed then that the, pe- 
nalty of death is not totally abolifhed 
in this country. Manners here are. 
fo pure, the means of living fo abun- 
dant, and mifery fo rare, that there 
can be no need of {uch horrid, pains 
to prevent. the commiffion of crimes, 

Doétor Ruth has juft given force 
to all thefe arguments in favour of 
the abolition of the punifhment of 
death. He has not yet fucceeded; 
but it isto be hoped that the State of 
Pennfylvania, and even all the States, 
difengaging themfelves from their an- 
cient fuperftition for the Englith laws, 
will foon dare to give to Kurope a 
great example of juftice, humanity 
and policy. Any objeétionsthat may 
be made againft this reform in Europe 
will not apply in this country. 


CRIES TE OW eee ER 7 
Vifit to the Bettering-Houje, or Howfe of Corredlion.* 
[From the fame. } 


6 tn hofpital is fituated in the 
open country, in one of thofe 
parts.of the original plan of Phila- 
delphia not yet covered with houfes. 
Is is already divided into regular 
fireets ; and, God grant that thefe 
projected ftreets may never be: any 





thing more than imaginary! If they 
fhould one day be adorned with hou- 
fes, it would be a misfortune to the 
hofpitals, ta Pennfylvania, and to ail 

Ainerica. 
This hofpital is conftrudted. of 
tricks, and compofed of two large 
buildings; 


* This houfe is properly named; beeanfe, contrary to the ordinary effect of hof- 


pitals, it renders the prifoners better. 
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for the men, and the 


rwomen. There isa feparation 


jm the court, which is common to 
‘them. This infiution has feveral 
djeks ; they receive into it the poor, 


the fick, orphans, women in travail, 

aod perfons attacked with veneral 

difeafes. They likewife confine here, 

yagabonds, diforcerly perfons, and 
iris of {candalous lives. 

There exiits then, you will fay, 
éven in Philadelphia, that difgufting 
commerce of difeales, rather than of 
ha which for fo long @ time 

s empoifoned our continent. Yes, 
my friend, two or three of the moft 
sonfiderable maritime towns of the 
new continent are affli€ted by this 
keprofy. It was almoit unknown be- 
fore the revolution; but the abode 
of foreign armies has naturalized it, 
and it is one of thofe fcourges for 
which the free Americans are indebt- 
édious, But this traffic is not car- 
ried on fo {candaloufly as at Paris or 
London. It is reftrained, it is held 
in contempt, and almoft impercepti- 
ble.” I ought to fay, to the honour 
of the Americans, that it is nourifh- 
ed only by emigrants and European 
travellers; for the fanctity of mar- 


riage is ftill univerfally refpeéted in 


America. Young people marrying 
early, and without obftacles, ate not 
tempted to go and difhonour and em- 
poifon themlelves in places of profti- 
tution. 

But to finifh my account of this 
hofpital, there are particular halls ap- 
propriated to cach clafs of poor, and 
to each {pecies of ficknefs; and each 
hall has its fuperintendant. ‘This in- 
flitetion was rich, aad well adminif- 
tered before the war. The greater part 
of the adminiflrators were Quakers. 
The war and paper-money inttoduc- 
ed a different order of things. The 
legiflature refolved not to admit to its 
sdminiftration, any peffoas but fuch 
as had taken the oath of fidelity to the 
Seate. ‘The Quakers were by this 
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excluded, and the management of it 
fell into hands not fo pure. The 
ipirit of depredation was mani- 
feft in it, and paper-money was ftill 
more injurious. Creditors of the 
hotpital were paid, or rather ruined 
by this operation, About a year ago, 
on the report of the infpeétors of the 
hofpitals, the legiflature, confidering 
the abufes praétifed in that admiai- 
ftration, confided that of the better- 
ing-houfe again to the Quakers. 
Withoutany refentmentof tae affronts 
they had received during the war, 
and only anxious to do good and per- 
form their duty, the Friends accepred 
the adminiftration, and exercile it as 
before, with zeal and fidelity. This 
change has produced the effe&t which 
was expected. Order is vifibly re- 
eftablifhed ; many adminiftrators are 
appointed, one of whom, by turna, 
is to vifit the hofpital every day; fix 
phy ficians are attached to it, who per- 
form the fervice gratis. 

I have feen the hofpitals of France, 
both at Paris, and in the provinces, i 
know none of them, but the one at 
Befangon, that can be compared to 
this at Philadelphia. Every fick, an@ 
every poor perfon, has his bed well 
furnifhed, but without curtains, as it 
fhould be. Every room is lighted 
by windows placed oppofite, which 
introduce plenty of light, that great 
confolation to a man confined, of 
which tyrants for this reafon are cru- 
elly (paring. Theie windows admit 
a free circulation of air; moft of them 
open over the fields; and as they are 
not very high, and are without grates, 


it would be very eafy for the prifon- 
ers to make their efcape; butthe idea 
never enters their heads. ‘This fatt 


roves that the prifoners are happy, 
ahs shaeaacill , that the admini- 
ftration is good. 

The kitchens are well kept, and do 
not exhale that fetid odoar which 
you perceive from the beft kitchens 
in France. The eating-rooms, which 
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are onthe ground floor, are equally 
clean, and well aired: neatneis and 
good airreignin every part. A large 
garden at the end of the court, fur- 
nithes vegetables for the kitchen. I 
was furprifed to find there, a great 
number of foreign fhrubs and plants. 
The garden is well cultivated. In the 


yard they rear a great number of 


hogs; for, in America, the hog, as 


well as the ox, does the honours of 


the table through the whole year. 

I could fearcely deferibe to you 
the diffsrent fenfations, which, by’ 
turns, rejoiced and afflicted my heart, 
in going through their different a- 
partments. An hofpial, how well 
foever adminiltered, is always a pain- 
ful {pe€lacle to me. It appears to me 
fo conioling for a fick man to be at 
his own home, attended by his wife 
and children,and vifited by his neigh- 
bours, that I regard hofpitals as vat 
fepulcres, where are brought together 
a crowd of individuals, flrangers to 
cach other, and feparated from all 
they hold dear. And what is man 
in this fituation? A leaf detached 
from the tree, and driven down by 
the torrent—a fkeleton no longer of 
any confillence, and bordering on 
diffmlution. 

But this idea foon gives place to 
another. Since focieties ‘ are~ con- 
demned to be infefted with great ci- 
ties, fince mifery and vice are the ne- 
ceflary offspring of thefe cities, a 
houle like this becomes the afylum 
of beneficence; for, without the aid 
of fuch inftitutions, what would be- 
come of the greater part of thofe 
wretches who here find a refuge? 
fo many women, blind, deaf, render- 
ec difgafting by their numerous in- 
firmities. They mutt very foon pe- 
rifh, abandoned by all the world, to 
whom they are ftrangers. No door 
but that of their common mother 
earth would receive thefe hideous fi- 
pores, were it not for this provifion 


sate by their common friend, So- 
sicty. 





I faw in this hofpital, all that mi* 
fery and difeafe can aflemble. I faw 
women fuffering on the bed of pain; 
others, whole meagre vifages, rough. 
ened with pimples, atteft the effeé 
of fatal incontinence; others, who 
waited with groans the moment 
when Heaven would deliver them 
from a burden which difhonours 
them; others, holding in their arms 
the fruit, not of a legal marriage, but 
of love betrayed. Poor innocents! 
born under the ftar of wretchednefs! 
Why fhould men be born, predifti. 
nated to misfortunes? But, blefs God, 
at leaft, that you are in a country 
where baftardy is no obftacle to re- 
fpeétability and the rights of citizen- 
fhip. I taw with pleafure, thefe on- 
happy mothers carefling their infants, 
and nurling them with tendernefs, 
There were few chilcren in the hall 
of the little orphars; thefle were in 
good health, and appeared gay and 
happy. Mr. Shoemaker, who con- 
ducted me thither, and another of 
the direétors, diftributed fome cakes 
among them, which they had brenghe 
in their pockets. Thus the dire¢tors 
think of their charge even ata dif- 
tance, and occupy themfelves with 
their happinefs. Good God! there 
is, then, a country where the foul 
of the governor of an hoipital is not 
a foul of brafs! 

Blacks are here mingled with the 
whites, and lodged in the fame apart- 
ments, This, to me, was an edify- 
ing fight; it feemed a balm to my 
foul. 1 {aw a negro woman {pinning 
with aétivity by the fide of her bed. 
Her eyes feemed to expect from the 
direétor a word of coniolation——She 
obtained it ; and it feemed to be hea- 
ven to her to hear him. I fhould 
have been more happy, had it been 
for me to have {poken this word : I 
fhould have added many more. Un- 
happy negroes! how much repara- 
tion dd we owe them for the evils 
we hav occafiuned them-=the evils 

we 
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we ftill occafion them! and they 
love us! 

The happinefs of this negrefs was 
not equal to that whieh I faw fparkle 
on the vifage of a young blind girl, 
who feemed to leap for joy at the 
found of the direétor’s voice. He 
afked after her health: fhe anfwered 
him with tranfport, She was taking 
her tea by the fide of her little table-— 
Her tea !—My friend, you are afto- 
nifhed at this luxury in an hofpital— 
Tr is becaufe there is humanity in its 
adminiftration, and the wretches are 
not crowded in here in heaps to be 
ftifled. They give tea to.thofe whofe 
conduét is fatisfaétory ; and thofe 
who by their work are able to make 
fome tavings, enjoy the fruits of their 
induftry. I remarked in this hofpi- 
tal, the women were much more nu- 
merous than the men; and among 
the latter, I faw none of thofe hide- 
ous figures {o common in the hofpitals 
of Paris—figures on which you trace 
the marks of crimes, mifery and in- 
dolence. They have a decent ap- 
pearance: many of them afked the 
dire€tor for their enlargement, which 
they obtained. 

But what refources have’ they, on 
leaving this houle? ‘They have their 
hands, anfwered the direétor,and they 
may find ufeful occupations. Bat the 
women, replied I, what can they do? 
Their condition is not fo fortunate, 
faid he. In a town where fo many 
men are occupied in foreign com- 
merce, the number of unhappy and 
diforderly females will be augment- 
ed. To prevent this inconvenience, 
it has been lately propofed to form a 
new eftablifhment, which fhall give 
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to girls of this defcription @ ufeful 
occupation, where the produce of in- 
duftry of each: perfou fthall be pre- 
ferved and given to her on leaving the 
houie; or, if the fhould choole to 
remain, fhe fhall always enjoy the 
fruit of her own labour. 

This proje€ will, without doubr, 
be executed ; for the Quakers are in- 
genious and perfevering, when they 
have in view the fuccour of the un- 
happy. My friend, the author of. 
this projeét is my conduétor. | fee 
him beloved and refpeéted, conftantly 
occupied in ufeful things; and he is 
but thirty years of age! and is it 
aftonifhing that I praife a fe& which 
produces fuch prodigies? 

On our return from the hofpital, 
we drank a bottle of cyder. Com- 
pare this frugal repalt to the fump- 
tuous fealts given by the fuperinten- 
dants of the poor of London—by 
thofe humane in{pectors who aflem- 
ble to confult on making repairs to 
the amount of fix fhillings, and or- 
der a dinner for fix guineas. You 
never find among the Quakers thefe 
robberies upon indigence, thefe in- 
famous treafons againft beneficence. 
Blefs them, then, ye rich and poor: 
yerich, becaufe their fidelity and pru- 
dence economife your money; ye 
poor, becaufe their humanity watches 
over you without ceafing. 

The expences of this hofpital a- 
mount to about five-pence a day, 
moncy of Pennfylvania, foreach pen- 
fioner. You know that the belt ad- 
miniftered hofpital in Paris, amounts 
to about fourteen-pence like money 
a day; and, what a difference is 
the treatment! 





OBSERVATIONS on the ANNUAL PASSAGE of HERRINGS, 
By Mr. Jous GiLPin. 
{From ** Tranfactions of the American Philofophical Society."*] 


S this very ufefal part of the 
A finny race has never been found 
in the frefh rivers, or waters of Eu- 
rope, it remains a query amongft the 





naturalifis, where they go to fpawa 
and perpetuate their fpecies. I ap- 
prehend this query my be anfwered 
to the fatisfaction of the curious by 

22 
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en account of their annval progre(s, 
from which it will appear they are a 
fith of paflage, and obferve one re- 
gular annual rout in the fea, thifting 
their climate with the fan, and that 
it is the fame {coole which is found at 
different times about Britain and A- 
merica. ‘This opinion is founded on 
obfervations made on fecing them 
caught at Whitehaven and in this 
country, from which I have not ob- 
feved that there is any vifible differ- 
ence in the fith in the different places, 
except that thofe at Whitehaven are 
fatter and rounder than thofe in A- 
merica ; but this difference is not fo 
great as that between the {pring and 
fall mackarel, and which I conceive 
might be accounted for from the time 
of the year, and manner in which 
they eppear on each coaft. For they 
are found on the other fide the At- 
Jantic, or rather in the North fea, in 
the favourable month of June about 
the iflands of Shetland, from whence 
they proceed down to the Orkneys, 
and then dividing, they furround the 
ilands of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
and unite again off the Land’s End 
in the Britifh channel in September, 
from whence this grand united {coole 
fteers fouth-weft, and is not found 
) amy more on that fide or im the Ac- 
lantic, until the fame time the en- 
fuing year, but appear next on the A- 
merican coak., They arrive in Geor- 
gia and Carolina the latter end of 
January, and in Virginia in Febru- 
ary; and coafting from thence eait- 
ward to New-England, they divide 
and go intoall the bays, rivers, creeks, 
and even fma!! ftreams of water in 
amazing quantities, and continue 
{pawning in the frefh water until the 
latter end of April, when the old fith 
retarn into the fea, where they change 
their latiiudes by a northward direc- 
tion, and arrive at Newfoundland in 
May; after which we neither hear or 
fce any thing more of them in Ame- 
rica, until their return amongit us 





the enfuing {psing, afd bring with 
them a providential blefling to the 
poor. ‘Their coming fooner or later 
up our rivers dependson the warmth 
or coolnefs of the feafon: And ir js 
further obferved, thatif a few warm 
days invite them ap, and cool weather 
fucceeds, it totally checks their paf. 
{age unti] more warm weather returns. 
From all which circumftances it ap. 
pears probable there is a certain de- 
gree of warmth particularly agree. 
able to them, whith they onbiieint 
to enjoy by changing their latitude 
according to the diltances of the fun. 
Thas they are found in the Britith 
channel in September, but leave it 
when the fun is at too great a diltance 
from them in the fouthern hemif- 
phere, and pufh for a more agreeable 
climate ; and when the weather ia 
America becomes too warm in May, 
(after having depofited their eggs ia 
fhallow water and fecured their young 
fry from the fith of prey) fleer the 
courle which leads to the cooler 
northern feas, and by that pradent 
change of place perpetually enjoy the 
temperature of climate belt adapted 
to their nature ; which, from the table 
hereto annexed, fhewing the places 
and times of their vifitation, and the 
calculation of the diftance of the fan 
at thofe times from them, is that de- 
gree of warmth which is produced by 
the mean diftance between 37 to 43 
degrees ; except whilft they are fpawn- 
ing ; during which they beara greater 
degree of heat from the neceflity of 
remaining in it a fhort time to fpawn; 
and alfo on the other extreme, when 
detained at too great a diitance by the 
ifland of Great-Britain and its de» 
pendencies. 

Here another query occurs, what 
becomes of the young fry, the pro- 
duce of the {pawn they left in the 
freth waters of America? We know 
they do not follow the old ones the 
firft feafon, becaufe they are found 
in great {cooles in all che Americas 
bays 
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pear in the fall, from whence it may 
rationally be f{uppoied that from their 
natural propeniity to keep at a cer- 
tain diftance from the fun, thefeafon 
leads them to a different courfe from 
the old ones, by which they meet 
their parentage about the Jatiude 
23° N. and 70° W. longitude, and 
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; bays.during the fummer, and difap- 


7tg 
there tack aboutand follow the oldef 
ones ; which,being larger and ftronger 
than the younger, come firft into our 
harbours, but are fewer in number 
than the lefler, probably from having 
fuffered great lofs and pillage in their 
long rout from the fith of prey, and 
their greater enemies the fithermen 
in the different parts of the world. 





ATable foewing nearly about the place of the grand feoole of herrings, and 
their mean diflance from the fun. 


Place and Time. 


I. January, 23 70 
Il. February, 32 79 
Tif. March, 36 75 
IV. April, 39 72 
Vv. May, 49 5° 
VI. ‘June, 65 15 
VIE. July, 58 ) 
Vill. Augott, 52 fe) 
IX. September, 48 6 
X. O€ober, 35 22 
XI. November, 22 40 
XII. December, 18 52 


Latitude. Longitude. Sun’s Declination. Mean Diftance. 


20S. 43 
12 44 

° 36 
10 N. 29 
19 39 
23 42 
a5 37 
14 38 
o 48 

9 44 
18 40 
23 4! 


Some Obfervations and Reafons given for the courfe of the herrings, and the 
wariation in their mean diftance from the fun in different months of the year. 


January. In this month the her- 
tings are {yppofed to be returning 
from too warm. a climate and the ap- 
proaching fy, from which they re- 
treat fait. 

February. The time of {pawning 
now drawing nigh, the herrings in 
this month pafs through the Gulph 
ftream, and fal! on the coaftof Ame- 
rica, in order to depofit their {pawn 
in freth thoal water. 

March. Now being the beginning 
of the time of {pawning, the largeft 
and. frongeft fifth, which perhaps are 
the oldeft, ruth up into the bays, in- 
lets and. frefh water ftreams. 

April. In this month the leffer, 
weaker, and perhaps younger fil, 


- rath up even to the heads of fmall 


ftreams, as far as‘it is poflible for them 
to get, and lay their fpawn. Thefe 
are twice as numerags as the other. 


May. Having been detained by the 
{pawning feafon, they are overtaken 
by the fun, and nearer to it now than 
at any other time; they therefore haf. 
ten out of the rivers in this month, 
and make great way towards the 
North fea. 

June. Now having by a rapid pro- 
greis pufhed into a cold climate, on 
a chilly, icy coaft, and the fun be- 
ginning to draw towards the fouth, 
they whirl round eaftward. 

July. The coldnefsof this fea, and 
the fun’s declination towards the 
fouth, now inclines them that way, 
in which they fall on the Orkneys, 
and the {coole divides, 

Auguft. The grand {coole being 
divided, now furround the whole 
jfland of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and are caught onevery fide. 

September. 
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September. Having been detained 
the laft month by their obftrudtion 
amongft the iflands, and being har- 
raffed by the fifhermen, their mean 
diftance is now the greatefl; they 
colleét into one body and haften to 
the fouthward. 

Ofober. Being now under great 
way, they leffen their mean diftance, 
and by the courfe which they fteer, 
which perhaps is inclined more welt- 


Anecdotes of Santa Terefa. 


ward by the current of the trade 
wind, they pafs the Atlantic. 

November. Being now more in the 
trade, and having approached ¢ 
warmer climate, their motion is fup- 
pofed to incline more weftward. 

December. The fun now beginning 
to return, they are fappofed to incline 
more northward, to the place where 
we began; where they are fuppofed 
to meet their young fry. 





ANECDOTES of SANTA TERESA, 


[From Townfend's Travels. ] 


PEAKING of Avila, Mr. 
Townlend fays :—Of the con- 
vents, the moft remarkable are thofe 
of the Carmelites, one for nuns, the 
other for friars; the latter built upon 
the {pot where S. Terefa was born ; 
the former where fhe took the veil. 
In this, the principal thing, at pre- 
fent, worthy to be noticed, isa pic- 
ture, by Morales, reprefenting a 
dead Chrift, in his mother’s arms; 
of which nothing need be faid after 
having named the painter, becanfe 
all his works have fuch peculiar foft- 
nefs and expreflion, that men have 
univerfally agreed, in calling him 
divine. The Carmelites of Avila 
once poffeffed a treafure infinitely 
more valuable to them than all the 
pictures ever painted by Morales: 
this was the body of S. Terefa. It 
was originally interred at Alba, A.D. 
1582, but three years aftewards it 
was fecretly taken up, and conveyed 
to Avila, where it was not {uffered 
Jong to reft; for the Duke of Alba 
finding all other expedients vain, 
made application to the Pope, and 
obtained an order for its return. 
The life of S. Terefa is peculiarly 
interefting. Her frame was naturally 
delicate, her imagination lively, and 
her mind, incapable of being fixed by 
trivial objects, turned with avidity to 
thofe which religion offered, the mo- 
ment they were prefented to her 


view. But unfortunately meeting 
with the writings of S. Jerom, the be- 
came enamoured of :he monattic life, 
and quitting the line for which na- 
ture defigned her, the renounced the 
moit endearing ties, and bound her- 
felf by the irrevocable vow. Deep 
melancholy then feized on her, and 
increafed to {uch a degree, that for 
many days fhe lay both motionlefs 
and ienfelefs, like one who is in a 
trance. Her tender frame, thus 
fhaken, prepared her for extafies and 
vifions, {uch as it might appear invi- 
dious to repeat, were they not re- 
lated by herielf, and by her greatctt 
admirers. She tells ui} ¢Wat in the 
fervor of her devotion, fe not only 
became infenfible to* every thing 
around her, but that her body was 
often lifted up fom the earth, al- 
though fhe endeavoured to refiit the 
motion ; and Bifhop Yepez relates in 
particular, that when fhe was going 
to receive the eucharift at Avila, fhe 
was raifed in a rapture higher than 
the grate, through which, as is afual 
in nunneries, it was prefented to her. 
She often heard the voice of God 
when fhe was recovered from a trance, 
but fometimes the devil, by imita- 
tion, endeavoured to deceive her; 
yet the was always able to deteét the 
fraud. She frequently faw St. Peter 
and S:.Paul itanding on her left hand, 
whilft Our Lord: prefented himfclf 
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before her eyes, in fuch a manner, 
that it was impoffible for her tothink | 
ir was the devil ; yet, in obedience to 
the church, and by the advice of her 
confeflor, fhe infulted the vifion, as 
the had heen ufed todo the evil {pirits, 
by crofling herfelf, and making figns 
ef feorn. Once, when fhe had in 
her hand the crofs, which was at the 
end of her beads, our Lord took it 
from her, and when he reftored it, 
fhe faw it compofed of four large 
gems, incomparably more precious 
than diamonds. She had his five 
wounds engraved upon them after a 
moh curious manner; and he told 
her, that the fhould always fee that 
fame appearance; and fo fhe did; 
for, from that time, the no longer 


. faw the matter of which the crofs was 


made, but only thefe precious ftones, 
although noone faw them but herlelf. 
enever devils appeared to her in 
idequs forms, fhe foon made them 
ptheir diftance, by fprinkling the 
nd with holy water. She had 
be the happinefs of feeing fouls 
ted from purgatory, and carried up 
to\heaven; but the nevi: faw more 
than three, which efcaped the puri- 
fying flame, and thefe were F. Pe- 
er of Alcantara, F. Ivagnez, and a 
Carmelite friar. 
Ic is acknowledged, that many of 
her friends, diftinguifhed for their 
fenfe and piety, after examina- 
ion, were of opinion, that the was 
feluded by the devil ; yet, fuch was 
the complexion of the times, that fhe 
Was at laft univerfally regarded ws a 
faint. She had, indeed, every thing 
Reedfai to conciliate the good opi- 


_ nion of her friends, and the admi- 
- tation of the multitude. The grace- 


folnefs and dignity of her appear- 


‘ance, the foftnefs of her manners, 


and the lovelinefs of her difpofition, 
4he quicknefs of her wit, ihe ftrength 


Vor. Ill. No. 12, 
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of her underftanding, and the fire of 
her imagination, al! her natural ac- 
complifhments receiving luftre fromi 
her exalted piety and zeal, from the 
fanétity of her life, and the feverity 
of-her difcipline, confpired to efta- 
blif her reputation, as one that had 
immediate intercourfe with heaven. 

Jt is curious, yet moft humiliating, 
to fee a perfon of this defeription, ae 
miable and refpeétable as $. Terefa, 
deceived, and, with the beft inten- 
tions, deceiving others. In this in- 
ftance, we can readily account for the 
delufion, fromthe delicacy and weak- 
nefs of her frame, the ftrength of 
difturbed imagination, and the pre- 
valence of fuperftition. But when 
we fee men of the fineft underftand- 
ings, in perfect health, of different 
and diftant nations, in all ages, tread- 
ing upon the fame inchanted ground, 
we can only wonder; for who can 
give any rational account of the aber- 
rations of our reafon? The hiftory 
of myfticifm, if well written, would 
be highly interefting, as embracing 
fome of the fineft charafters that were 
ever admired in the world. Should 
any able writer be engaged to under- 
take this work, he will explain to us 
the principles upon which Bouffuet, 
that prodigy of learning, perfecuted 
Fenelon, the moft amiable of mien, 
whilft S. Francis, of Sales, was the 
objeét of his adoration ; and why he 
poured contempt upon Madame Gui- 
on, whilft he had the higheft reve- 
rence for S. Terefa. 

This extraordinary’ woman, che- 
rifhed by fovereign princes, univer- 
fally admired whilft living, and wor- 
fhipped when dead, had the happi- 
nefs of leaving behind her fixteen 
nunneries, aod fourteen convents of 
friars, founded by herfelf, and fub- 
je&t tothe order of Carmelites, which 
fhe had reformed. 
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Ideas of Luxury»—Charaéter of Livy. 





IDEAS of ANCIENT ENGLISH LUXURY. 


HAT were the ideas of luxury 
entertained in England about two 
cencuries ago, may be gathered from the 
following paffage of Holinthed; who, in 
a difcourfe prefixed to his Hiftory, fpeak- 
ing of the increafe of luxury, fays, “* Nei- 
ther do I fpeak this in reproach of any 
man, God is my judge; but to thow, that 
I do rejoice rather to fee how God has 
bleffed us with his good gifts, and to be- 
hold how that in atime wherein all things 
are grown to the mott exceffive prices, we 
yet do find means to obtain and atchieve 
fuch furniture as heretofore was impolli- 
ble. There are old men yet dwelling in 
the village where I remain, which have 
noted three things to be marveloufly alter- 
ed in England within their found remem- 
brance. One is the multitude of chim- 
neys Jately erefted; whereas in their 
young days there were not above two or 
three, if fo many, in moft uplandifh 
towns of the realm (the religious houfes, 
and manor places of their lords, ‘always 
excepted, and peradventure fome great 
perfonages), but each made his fire againft 
a reredofs [fkreen] in the hall where he 
dreffed his meat and dined.—The fecond 
is the great amendment of lodging ; for, 
faid they, our fathers, and we ourfelves 
have lain full oft upon ftraw pallets cover- 
ed only with a theet, under coverlits made 
of a dogfwaine or horharriots (to ufe their 
,own terms), and a good log under their 
head inftead of a boliter.—If it were fo 
that the father or good man of the houfe 
had a mattrafs, or flock bed and fheets, a 
fack of chaff to reft his head upon, he 
thought himfelf to be as well lodged as 
the lord of the town. 50 weli were they 
contented, that pillows (faid they) were 
thought meet only for women in childbed ; 
as for fervants, if they had any theet above 
them, it was well; for feldom had they 
any ander their bodies to keep them from 
pricking ftraws, that ran oft through the 
canvas and their hardened hides.—The 
third thing they tell of, is the exchange 
of treene [wooden] platters into pewter, 


and wooden fpoons into -filver or tin; for 
fo common were all forts of treene veffels 
in old times, that a man thould hardly find 
four pieces pewter (of which one was per- 
adventure a falt) in a good farmer's houfe, 
Again, in times pat, men were contented 
to dwell in houfes builded of fallow,willow, 
&c. fo that the ufe of oak wasin a manner 
dedicated wholly unto churches, religious 
houfes, princes palaces, navigation, &c, 
But now willow, d&c. are reje@ted, and no. 
thing but oak any where regarded ; and yet 
fee the change, tor when our houfes were 
builded of willow, then had we oaken men; 
but now that our houfes are come to be made 
of oak, our men are not only become 
willow, but a great many altogether of 
ftraw, which is a fore alteration, In 
thefe, the courage of the owner waga fuf. 
ficient defence to keep the houfe in fafety ; 
bat now the affurance of the timber mut 
defend the men from robbing. Now 
have we many chimneys, and yet our ten- 
derlins complain of rheums, catarrhs, 
and pofes ; then had we none but reredofes, 
and our heads did never ach, For as the 
fmoke in thofe days was fuppofed to bea 
fufficient hardening for the timber of the 
houfe; fo it was reputed a far better me- 
dicine to keep the goodman and his family 
from the quacks or pofe; wherewith, as 
then, very few were acquainted. Again, 
our pewterer’ in time paft employed the 
ule of pewter only upon difhes and pots, 
and a few other trifles for fervice ; whereas 
now they are grown into fuch exquifite 
cunning, that they canin a manner imi- 
tate by infufion any form or fafhion, of 
cup, difh, falt, bowl, or goblet, which is 
made by the goldfmiths craft, though they 
be ever fo curious and very artificially 
forged. In fome places beyond the fea, 4 
garnith of good flat English pewter (I fay 
flat, becaufe dithes afd platters in ™Y 
time began to be made deép, and like 
bafons, and are indeed more convenient 
both for fauce and keeping the meat warm) 
is efteemed fo precious as the like number 
of veilels that aré made of fine filver.” 
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CHARACTER ¢ LIVY. 


[From the ** Hiftory of Rome," a late wark, by the author of the Hiftory of France. } 


| Sp might juftly boaft the birth 
of an hiftorian, whofe genius, vat 
as the empire that he has deferibed, has 
equally commanded the admiration of pol 
terity. Born amidft the tempetts of civil 


commotion, Livy revolved with care and 
difcermment the gencral caufes which had 





advanced the greatnefs, and which arged 
the decline of the Roman republics his 
mind feems to have expanded with the 
growth of the fubje€t ; and learning muft 
ever regret the lois that has been fuftained 
by the deftrudtion of the latter and more 
interefting part of his work; yet the ye 
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-five books which have been recovered, 
Uiiciently difplay a mind fublime and pe- 
netrating, an eloquence clear and fplen- 
did. Though he wrote.in an age of fer- 
yitude, he retained the fire of treed®m ; 
and his eiteem for the chiefs who had fal- 
len in the plains of Pharfétia and Phi- 
lippi, is preferved in the raillery of Au- 
gv itus. That ijluftrious hiftorian, faid 
the emperor, {peaking of Livy, is the ad- 
mirer of Pompey ; yet the republican prin- 
ciples of Livy did not eftrange from him 
the fayour of the prince, and he was cho- 
fen to fuperintend the education of Clau- 
dius, the youngeftt fon of Drufus, The 
flupid youth was incapable of availing 
himfeif of the talents of his tutor; and 
the latter, perhaps, foon relinquithed the 
ungrateful duty. 

Of his perfonal hiftory fcarce any thing 
can be collected; his life, like that of 
molt learned men, was probably paft in 
ftudious retirement; and the fuppofition 
is flrengthened by the immenfe of ate of 
his performance, which is reported to have 
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occupied him twenty years. Four yan 
after the acceffion of Tiberius, and at tht 
advanced age of feventy-fix, he expired 
in his native city. Two anecdotes how- 
ever fill remain, which asteit the pro- 
found efteem of the ancients and mederne 
for hit genius and memory, and wili pof- 
fibly not be unacceptable to the reader, 
Ia a pallage of Pliny’s letters, ** Do you 
** remember," fays he, ** to have read 
** of a certain inhabitant of Cadiz, who 
*« was fo truck with the illuftrious cha~ 
*«ratter of Livy, that he travelled to 
** Rome on purpofe to fee that great ge- 
** nius3 and as foon as he had fatishea 
** his curiofity, returned home.”’ A ve- 
peration (till more extraordinary was paid 
to this author by Alphonfo, king of Na- 
ples, who fent his ambaffador tu the Ve- 
netians, in whofe territories the bones of 
Livy had been lately difcovered, to beg a 
relic of this celebrated hiftorian; he was 
indulged with an arm bone; and the pre- 
fent is recorded in an infcription prefery. 
ed at Padua. 


CHARACTER of VIRGIL, 


[From the fame. ] 


NDES, a fmall village near Mantua, 
was the birth-place of Publius Vir- 
gilius Maro; whofe humble parents gain- 
ed a fcanty fubfittence from the cultiva- 
tion of a {mall farm, and the employment 
of weaving into bafkets the ofiers which 
abounded on the banks of the Mincius. 
The ftudies of their fon were fupported 
by the liberality of a few generous friends, 
were commenced at Cremona, and were 
continued at Milan and Naples. Yet 
whatever advantages he mu(t have derived 
from his genius and learning, yielded to 
his natural inclinations for a rural life ; 
and the future author of the Géorgics 
was content to till in obfcurity the fame 
acres as had been broken by the plough of 
his father. In this modeft ftation his ta- 
lents might probably have been eternally 
buried, had not the tempett of military 
violence, which, after the battle of Phi- 
lippi, thook Italy, fweptin its courfe the 
little patrimony of Virgil, Cremona had 
been rendered peculiarly obnoxious by its 
attachment to Brutus; and Mantua might 
juttly lament its vicinity to Cremona. In 
the general revolution of property the farm 
of Virgil was confounded ; and he efcap- 
ed with difficulty from the (word of Arius, 
a brutal centurian, who had ufurped his 
fields and cottage. 
His complaints were probably preferred 


* Heyne. 





to Afinius Pollio in verfe ; and that illuf- 
trious Roman, a judge and patron of me- 
rit, recommended the poet to the favour 
of Auguftus. What had been denied ta 
juflice and humanity was granted to ge- 
nius; the poer was reinftated in his farm, 
and was encouraged to purfue his intereft 
in the capital. But the noife and confin- 
ed air of Rome neither agreed with.the 
temper nor Conftitution of Virgil. It was 
probably beneath the thade of his paternal 
trees that he compofed his Eclogues; and 
in a rural retirement, near Naples, he 
planned and finithed his Georgics. The 
latter were read to Auguftus foon after his 
return from Egypt ; and even amidft the 
improvements of modern hufbaadry, the 
rules they contain »ce ftill allowed to be 
juft and admirable, 

It was in the forty-fecond year of his 
age that he began the immortal work of 
his Aéneid. And though the character 
ef the hero has been confidered by many 
as an allegorical portrait of Auguttus, yer 
this opinion has been rejefted by a leara- 
ed foreign profeffor,* who has publithed 
fome judicious comments on the Roman 
bard, and who thinks it improbable that 
a poet of fo excellent a judgment, could 
have adopted a plan which muff neceffari-. 
ly have cramped and contracted his powers. 
An anonymous critic, of cur own coun 

vy, 
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has with equal fpirit and ingenuity 
nt fo the imputation that Afneas's ad. 
venture to the infernal fhades was noother 
than a figurative defcription ef Virgil's 
initiation into the Eleufinian myfteries. 
To have divulged thofe myfteries would 
have been confidered by the ancients as a 
inoft daring violation of the laws of honour 
and réligion; noris it probable that Ho- 
race fhould with abhorrence have banith- 
ed from beneath his roof the wretch who 
féverls the myfteries of Ceres, when he 
was confcious that the friend whom he 
rofeffed to love and reverence moft, had 
incurred the guilt, and muft have applied 
the fentence of indignant infamy. 

The beautiful verfes on Marcellus form 
aifo part of the fixth book. When they 
were read to O@avia the burft into tears, 
and recompenfed the praifes of her fon by 
the prefent ef = fum equivalent to eighty 
pounds fterling for every line. Yet the 
piety of Octavia is invariably acknowledg- 
€d5 nor would the poet have been fo inju- 
dicious as torecite, nor could the princefs 
have been fo weak as to reward a per/orm- 
ance, which in the very book chat cele- 
brated the virtues of Marcellus, violated 
the moft folemn ties of religion. 

Twelve years of affiduous application 
completed the ALnecid, but dettroyed the 
eonftitution of Virgil. He had deftined 





Charaéter of Horace. 


three years to the revifal of thie laft and 
moft a:duous of his poetic labours. Bag 
in his return from Athen’ to Rome, he 
be attacked by a flow and mortal fevers 

expired at Brundufium in the Afty. 
fourth year of his age. Confcious of 
imperfe& ftate of the Alneid, in his Iz 
mhoments he declared his with that it 
might be committed to the flames; he 
was prevailed upon to retra& the capriti- 
ous refolution; and he confented to the 
publication of it, on condition that what. 
ever lines might appear unequal or unfi- 
nifhed, thould be expunged, but that none 
thould be added ; the facred and important 
office was affigned to two of his friends, , 
Tocca and Varius; and was puc&u 
executed under the infpeCtion of Augaftus 
himfelf. 

Though it is chiefly as an epic poet that 
we are called upon to admire Virgil, yet 
his talents qualified him to excel in ev 
fpecies of poetic compofition. But i 
thirft for fame was reftrained by the dé. 
licacy of his fentiments; he ts fuppofed 
to have declined exercifiing his dramatic 
powers, that he might not obfcure the 
glory of his friend Varius; and to have 
faerificed to his intimacy with Horace the 
unrivelled reputation he might have ‘ac- 
quired by indulging his Lyric veia. 
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CHARACTER of HORACE. 
{From the fame. ] 


UINTUS Horatius Placcus was de- 
fcended from an Equeftrian family, 
of Venufium, and had received his 

education at Rome. Animated with the 
love of freedom he joined the camp of 
Brutus, and was raifed to the rank of mi- 
litary tribune. But his courage was not 
€qual to the tumultuous horror of battle; 
and he has himfelf acknowledged the dif- 
Graceful facility with which in the rout of 
win 13 he abandoned his fhicid. His life 
was {pared by the victors, but his eftate 
confiicated ; and his diftefs firft roufed 
him to exert wy) we his verfes intro- 
duced him to Mxcenas; and by that 
powerful minifter he was recommended to 
Auguftus in the memorable and flattering 
words, ** Confider Horace as myfelf."’ 
He was foon admitted to a degree of high 
. favour and familiarity with the emperor, 
ho wifhed to retain him about his perfon 

n the capacity of private fecretary, But 
ia duties and refti aint of office ill-fujted 
ke indolent and IndependeAt difpeGtion 


of Horace; and though he declined the 
offer, he ftill preferved the favour of his 
prince. He was re-eftablithed in his pa- 
trimonial eftate, and rapidly enriched by 
the imperial liberality; and in his villas 
on the banks uf the Tiber, and in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Tarentum was permit- 
ted to indulge his inclination for retire- 
ment, and to blend in amorous feftivi 

the joys of love and wine. It was his 
with not to outlive his patron Macenas; 
and though the beautiful ode in which he 
has expreffed it may be more remarkable 
for ite harmony, than fincerity, he atu. 
ally furvived thatminifter only a few days 
In the fifty-feventh year of his age be was 
feized with a diftemper fo violent as allow- 
ed him not to make a will; but by a ver 
bal difpofition he bequeathed his fortune 
to Auguftus, from whom he had received 
it; and by the command of the emperor, 
his ahhes were depofited near thofe of 
Maecenas, with whom in life he had been 


trial ited. 
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# CHARACTER of OVID. 


[From the fame. ] 


f the dying hours of Horace were 
guilded by favour, the lait years of 
Ovid were darkened by the rigour of Au, 
uftus. An illuftrious extraction, and an 
ealy fortune, introduced him early to the 
mot honourable fociety of Rome; and 
the elegance of his addrefs foon rendered 
him the favourite of the gay and the fair. 
His father had de‘tined his abilities to the 
bar; but the fon was difgufled with the 
dry and laborious ftudy of the law; and, 
following hisown genius, afcended to fame 
by a more ealy and flowery path. ‘The 
Art, of Love contains whatever can warm 
or influence the female mind. But while 
Ovid was devoted to that paffion, which 
his verfes have fo frequently infpired, his 
career of pleafure was interrupted by a 
fentence of perpetual banihmenn, An 
impenetrable veil has been thrown over 
the whole tranfaftion; nor is it eafy to 
conjeGture, at the diitance of eighteen 
centuries, what crime could induce a 
rince, who afpired to the glory of polith- 
the rude, and of protecting the learn- 


ed, to treat with fuch inflexible feverity, 
a fubje&t whofe manners matt have adorn- 
ed his court, and whofe writings have re. 
fle€ted luftre to his reign. A licentious 
commerce with the younger Pag: and 
an improvident diftovery of amours 
of Auguftus himfelt, have been varioufly, 
and perhaps erroneoufly, urged. ‘The 
magnitude of his guilt can only be fup- 
pofed from the duration of his punifhment. 
Six tedious years, confumed on the frozen 
banks of the Danube, and amidit the fa. 
vage Hordes#of Scythia, could aot miti- 
gaie the anger of the emperor; and his 
refentment feems to have been bequeathed 
to his fucceffor. The tender complaints, 
which could not move to mercy Auguftus, 
were not likely to affe the tern and darls 
mind of Tiberius; and four years afteg 
the acceffion of that prince, and on the 
furne day that Livy expired at Padua, 
Ovid, in the fixtieth year of his oge, 
breathed his lst on che inhofpitable thores 
of the Euxine. 
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AT cA for diftovering, in Wine, Metals that are injurious to the Health. 


HE property of liver of fulpur 

and of hepatic gas in precipi- 

tating lead of a black colour, has been 

long known; and that property has 

been made ule of to afcertain the 

goodne!s of wine in the preparation 

of the Jiquor probativus Wi urtember - 
gieus. 

But in trying wines which we fuf- 
pect to be adulcerared, that proof does 
more harm than good; becaule, it 
precipitates the iron of the fame colour 
with the pernicious lead; by which 
means, fome dealers of refpedtable 
charaéters have been ryined. 

It was wanting, therefore, to find 
an agent which would difcover no- 
thing in wine but what was prejudi- 
eial to health. This is accomplifhed 
by the following teft, which precipi- 
tates lead and copper of a black co- 
lour, arfenic of an orange colour, &c. 
but does not precipitate iron, which 
‘being innocent, or rather falatary to 





the humen conftituiion, gets intoe 
great number of diffe: ent forts of wine 
by various accidents. 

Receipt for the Tefi Liquor, 

Mix prt paris of oylter thelleand 
crude julphur reduced toa fine powe 
der, and pat the mixture in acrucible, ° 
Heat this in a wind furnace, and fad- 
denly raife the heat till the crucible 
be expofed to a white heat for fifteen 
minutes. When the mafs is cool, 
reduce it to powder, and keep it in 
a bottle well corked. 

To make the liquor, put 120 grains 
of this powder, and 180 grains of 
cream of tartar, into a ttrong bottle 
full of common water which has been 
boiled for an hour and fuffered tocool. 
Corkthe bottle immediately and thake 
it from time totime. After having 
ftood a few hours, pour off what is 
clear of the liqaor into ounce phials, 
after having previoully put into = 
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of them twenty drops of {pirit of fea- 
fale; and then flop them well with 
wax mixed with a little turpentine. 
One part of this liquor, mixed with 
three parts of wine adulterated, will 
difcover, by a very fenfible black pre- 
cipitate, the fmalleft quantity of lead, 
copper, &c. but will have no effect on 


-_-—* 





any iron itmay contain. When the 
precipitation is made, iron may be 
difcovered by faturating the wine re. 
maining, when poured off, with a 
little fale of tartar, when the liquor 
becomes inftantly black. 

Pure wines remain perfedlly cleag 
after the addition of this liquor, 


-_—— 


For the New-Yor« Macazine. 
The MISCELLANIS T.—No. VII. 
There are certain faults aybich prefs too near our felf-love to be even percep- 


tible to us. 


HERE is no paflion that ex- 
pofes human nature fo much 
to the fhafts of ridicule as vanity. It 
is a weaknefs which more or lefs cha- 
racterifes mof{ men. Whocan lay 
his hand upon his heart, and fay, «I 
am free from vanity?” Even the 
perfon who ridicules it, may be im- 
pelled by no other motive than to 
gratify this very foible; for we fre- 
quently difcover yanity in the very 
aét of cenfuring it. Upon confider- 
ing the effcéts of this paflion, although 
difagreeable, I cannot pronounce it 
altogether culpable. True, when in- 
dulged in an inordinate degree, it 
renders our conduct prepofterous, and 
fometimes criminal. lt expofes all our 
weaknefles, throws us off our guard, 
and renders us tormenting to ourlelves 
and difguiling to all around us. 

I know a young man, pofleffed of 
but very moderate abilities, who va- 
lues himfelf on a talent for writing, 
Greedy of the public applaufe, with- 
out having the powers to obtain ir, 
he conflantly defeats his own object. 
Nature lias formed him for the com- 
mon drudgery of life, but he conceits 
he can fhine among the great modern 
authors, and even pluck the laurel 
from the ancients. Every com pofi- 
tion he writes, however exception- 
able, maft go tothe prefs. ‘The other 
day, as! was walking by his door, he 
ran out, feized me by the arm, and 
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dragged me into his ftudy. O my 
friend, fays he, how glad am I to ice 
you! I have finithed a piece here, 
which 1 think is admirable in its 
kind; liften to it while] read. I 
fit down, he reads an eflay upon 
drunkennefs. As foon as he had fi- 
nifhed, before I could fay a word, 
Don’t you think, fays he, it is very 
good ? won’t it bear publication ?— 
I was in a perfect dilemma. Can- 
dour whifpered to me not to fuf- 
fer my words to deviate from my 
thoughts; and politenefs prompted 
me not to hurt the feelings of ano- 
ther. Politenefs at laft prevailed, and 
I cold him (not, however, in a paf- 
fionate exclamation) that I thought it 
was excellent. ‘The advice of Ho- 
race at this moment ftruck me very 
forcibly, which is, to fice from an 
impertinent, which is nothing more 
than a vain fellow, as you would 
from the plague. I was fick of his 
company, and made an effort to de- 
part. My -effort was fruitlefs: he 
feized me by the arm, and faid he 
had not half done with me—Here, 
fays he, producing a bundle of pa- 
pers, is a letter ] wrote fome time 
ago; it hav received the approbation 
of all my learned friends: it is writ- 
ten with a defign io fhew the advan- 
tages of education, and has a parti- 
cular reference to the fuperior excel- 
lence of the alma mater in which I 
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was educated—Here, continued he, 
is an oration I delivered on the gene- 
ral caufes and pernicious effeéts of 
luxury: the thoughts are new, and 
the ftile elegant; I mean to have it 
publifhed as foon as poflible—Here 
again is the twenty-fifth number of 
Neanias: it proves that republican 
governments are the beft, and that 
they will eventually prevail over the 
whole world, and muft neceflarily 
recede a ftate of univerfal peace and 
Raceinehs, as you will perceive when 
I read it. I have thewn this to Mr. 
——, and he thinks it the moft ex- 
cellent thing of the kind he ever faw. 
This vain fcribbler did not ftop 
here, as 1 anxioufly hoped, but went 
over a whole bundle of puerile eflays, 
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and would have opened another, had 
not I told him that indifpenfible bu- 
finefs called upon me to depart. He 
infifted upon my flaying, I infifted 


upon going, and at length, partly by 
force, extricated mytelf from the 


claws of this greedy vulture. I am 
refolved to fteer clear of him for the 
future. He comes to vifit me fome- 
times, but Ican foon drive him away, 
by getting out a bundle of my com- 
politions, and reading fome of them. 
If he woald follow the gofpel pre- 
cept, to do unto others as he wou'd 
have others do unto him, I am aon- 
fident he would abandon his imper- 
tinent, difgufting vanity. 
PHILOMATHES, 
Sept. 18, 1792. | 











WALTER: 4 Tats, written in the twelfth Century, tranflated from the 
French of Mr. Le Grand. 


Ter minftrels invented fongs ; 
for me, I tell tales: gentlemen, 
girls, clergymen, laymen, ladies and 
lords, liften, and I will tell you the 
adventures of a young "{quire, whom 
adverfity tried for a long time, an 
whom love at laft made happy. 
Walter was the oldeft fon of the 
Caftellan D’Aupais. His father, fee- 
ing him grown tall and flrong, and 
withing to have an opportunity of 
trying his valour, fent him one day 
to a tournament, which had been 
#nnounced in the neighbourhood near 
Beauvais. It wes for the firft time 
that the young Walter had feen any 
of thefe warlike games: he only knew 
them from hearlay. He had neither 
been taughtto manage a horle, nor to 
make ule of his arms, He prefent- 
ed himfelf very ‘nobly in the lifts : 
But what was hiy aftonifhment, when 
he found himfelf in the midft of the 
crowd, attacked by twenty comba- 
tants at once, and when he heard 
round him, the helmets and fhields 
founding under their fwords, with a 
greater noife than three hundred 


hammers would have made by ftrik- 
ing the anvil. Puthed thirty times 
from one end of the liits to the other, 
he had great difficulty, after receiv- 
ing feveral blows, to difengage him- 
felf. 

As it was now late, and not hay- 
ing eaten any thing all day, he found 
himfelf faint from hanger, and was 
obliged to ftop on the road. He 
went into a tavern, where the new 
wine had attraéted feveral drinkers, 
for it was towards All-faints day ; 
and after having made his horfe be 
put up in the flable, he ordered avery 
good fupper, which, whilft he was 
eating, he faid to himfelf: indeed, 
it mutt be allowed, it is a very fine 
invention that of taverns; they re- 
ceive you kindly, they ferve you with 
alacrity, and pay you much refpeét, 
while yoa have no trouble but to 

ay.” 
; But that wes the main point, and 
precilely that which our adventurer 
had forgot. Nextday, when he with- 
ed to go away, he perceived he had 
no money » bis fir motion was to 
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go and hide himfelf in the ftable to 


weep; but his tears were not the 
money the landlord wanted ; it was 
neceflary to feck fome expedient. 
To jeave in pawn his horie or his 
accoutrements, his f{elf-love would 
not permit him to think of. Ua- 
fortunately he perceived in a corner 
of the inn, fome people playing at 
dice, and he refolved to go and play 
with them, io hopes of making them 
pay his bill. But in a trice, he lott 
his lance, his armour, and his horfe; 
and after a great many injurious 
words from the landlord, he was ob- 
liged to part with the few garments 
that remained, and was forced to re- 
turn to Aupais on foog and in his fhirt. 
What vexed him chiefly in his ad- 
venture, was, not fo much his lofs, 
as his humiliation in pafling through 
the city in that beggarly appearance. 
That he might not expofe himfelf, 
he rather chofe to make a large cir- 
cuit, and enter the caftle by the 
meadow. Bur when his father faw 
him thus equipped, and had learnt 
of him what was become of his horfe, 
his armour, and his clothes, he got 
into fuch a rage, that laying hold of 
a flick, he gave him feveral blows 
with it. Walter, though of a mild 
demeanor, had a haughty proud foul. 
He felt in the moft fenfible manner 
the indignity of the affront. In ful- 
Jen indignation he left the hall, with 
a determined refolution, that they 
fhould not fee him there again for a 
long time. His brothers and fitters 
ran after him in vein to bring him 
back; their prayers had no effeét on 
him: he would not even accept fome 
of their clothes which they offered 
him; and after having tenderly em- 
braced them all, he departed. 
When the mother faw them re- 
turn without their brother, fhe was 
inconfolable; «* What, fire, faid the 
to her hufbaad, do you drive away 
your beloved fon, the heir of your 


mame; you certainly with to kill 
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me.” Thus faying, the fell into» 
fwoon, and only recovered, to cry, 
in an agony of diflrefs, 1 have lo# 
him. 

All this, as I told you, happened 
towards All-faints day. Walter, with. 
out clothes and without money, wag 
thas expofed to all the rigours of the 
feafon, to the f{now, the winds and 
the froft. He endured them how- 
ever with a itern indifference, run, 
ning from city to city, cating what- 
ever chance offered him, and fleep- 
ing where it pleafed God. Toname 
all the countries he traverfed, and tell 
you all the ills he had to fuffer, would 
not be an eafy tafk. It will be-fof- 
ficient to tell you, that after four en- 
tire years o! that life fo miferable, he 
arrived at laftin a city, whofe lord 
was averyrich man. This gentle. 
man had a daughter named Ogina, 
who was a real prodigy in point of 
graces and beauty. You have doubr- 
lefs heard of Ydonia, the miftrefs of 
Amadas of Seballa, whom the bravg 
Berad loved fo tenderly; of that 
_— who turned th¢ heads of the 

reeks and ‘Trojans. 

Helena, and Sebilia had been placed 
befide’ Ogina, the would have been 
preferred, 

It chanced, that fhe was walking 
in the city, when Walter entered it} 
and was one of the firlt objects that 
flrack his eyes. His heart was cap- 
tivated for ever.” He aid not with w 
go any farther: he pafled three whole 
months in fghing of love and groan- 
ing under his milery, in coming every 
day to the gate of the caitle, and 
walking in the ftreet where he had 
firlt feen the young lady, in hopes 
that he might fee her again. Elis bad 
fortune oppofed it: he endeavoured 
then to get himfelf introduced inw 
the houfe of thac gentleman; and 
one evening that he met one of his 
people, he begged him very politely 
to tell him if there was apy vacagt 


. " ~ 
place in his matle:’s honic. “The 
other 
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Othe paving afked him what he could 
do, “alter anfwered, that he could 
ferv. se gentleman at table, take care 
of his cellar and his expences, and 
keep his woods, rivers,and provifions. 
The fervant was very much furprifed 
to h ar fuch a propofal from the 
mouth of aman, whom, by his drefs, 
he ty k to be a peafant. He was 
conte jt, however, with telling him, 
that his mafter had already afenefchal 
and a forelter, and propofed to the 
young man, toenter into his mafter’s 
fervice as a plough-boy. ‘That hu- 
miliating offer covered Walter with 
confufion: he could not retain his 
tears; and calting his eyes fadly on 
his clothes, Curfed poverty, cried he, 
it makes one be defpifed, who, with- 
out it, would be refpeéted. The 
fervant, touched with his grief, ad- 
ded: I recolleé, that juft now there 
is wanting a centinel for the caltle; 
would that place fuit you? I will 
{peak of it to my lord, and to-mor- 
row you may know hisaniwer. Wal- 
ter, who only wifhed to have the 


shappinefs of being near Ogina, re- 


ceived the offer with gratitude. The 
affair fucceeded ; he was accepted ; 
they gave him a horn, and a brafs 
trumpet, to dilcharge the duties of 
his office. But they did not leave 
him. long in fuch an employment; 
in a few days, his good appearance 
made him be taken to ferve at table. 

This was all.he could have cholen, 
if he had been allowed to form a 
with. He was going to fee every 
day, and to contemplate frecly the 
beauty which he loved. However, 
it was this facility that he applauded 
fo much, which, by giving ftrength 
toa hopelefs paflion, caufed his mif- 
fortune. This is generally the cale 
with love; the wicked boy likes to 
torment thofe whom he has been able 
to fubdue; he has no pleafure but in 
feeing them fhed tears. 

The young man was become thin 
and pale. His maiter fceing him 
, Vor. HI. No. 12, 
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waiting away infenfibly, would fay 
to him, fometimes, Walter, what is 
the matter with you? Bat Walter 
took care not to tell him; he was a- 
fraid of being turned off immediate- 
ly. From time to time, a mufician 
of the place, with whom he had form - 
ed a friendfhip, made him alfo the 
fame queftion. ‘The young man al- 
ways an{wered, that there was fome- 
thing the matter with him he did pot 
like co tell. HoweWer, it is fo fweee 
a pleafure to relieve one’s heart when 
it is full, that, preffed one day by the 
mufician, he told him: * I believe 
‘** you too much my friend, and I 
** think too well of you, to fulped 
** you of being capable of betraying 
** me, which would coft me my life. 
** A young lady has entirely berefe 
** me of reafon, fince I mult confefs 
**itto you; and that lady is Ogina 
“the daughter of my lord. Yow 
‘‘ know my folly now, pity me; or 
‘“« rather endeavour to fuggelt fome 
“« sefource, for I no longer know 
“« what todo.” « You are not wrong 
“« when you fay you are foolifh,” re- 
plied the mufician ; “* there is fome- 
“‘ thing in its for me, I have only 
‘* one advice to give you, that is, to 
‘« forget your miftre(s, and betake 
** yourfelf to another. I know man 
‘* pretty ones, who furely would with 
*¢ no better, than to have for a lover 
« fuch a fine young man as you !”® 
‘* No, I cannot; and there is my 
misfortune, I feel very well with- 
‘* out your telling me, that I need 
“never flatter myielf with being 
* loved by Ogina; but itis not pot- 
‘ fible for me to live without hers 
*«« and for fome days, that an indif- 
‘* pofition deprives me of the happi- 
«« nefs of feeing her, I dic, yes I die 
«“ with chagrin. My dear friend, 
«« for once more take pity on meg 
«< advife me, or it is all overs T mult 
«* yenonnce life.” Thefe words were 
pronounced in fo toaching a tone, 
that the mufician could not help be- 
D ing 
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ing melted with them. 
as poflefied the fecret which you afk 


‘of me,” faid he, “ 1 would offer 
“it you willingly; but you havea 
“very embarrafling love. lonly (ee 
* one refource, that is, to make your 
* miftrefs puels it, fince you dare not 
“tell it her. Come to iny houfe ; 
‘« T have ome amorous airs, which | 
«e will teach you. You can eafily 
find an opportunity to fing them 
**to hers; and perhaps the recital of 
* your pain will fuceeed in touch- 
ing her heart. I do not promife 
** you afure fuccefs; but at any rate 
* you may try it; the worft will be, 
** to find fome more happy means.” 

The advice pleafed Walter; he 
learnt the fongs, and fungthem. A- 
Jas! he did not know that he had 
no need of them, Could a paflion 
fo firong as his, be long unknown to 
her who was the objet of it? Ogina 
had conceived an attachment for 
him ; and it was nothing but the vio- 
- lence of that paffion, combated by 
the fhame of loving a valet, which 
had occafioned her malady. 

The Sunday following, Walter 
found a favourable occafion to fee her 
by herfelf. The parents were at 
church; Ogina remained alone in 
the caftle. Emboldened by love, he 
came into her chamber, under the 
pretext of enquiring after her health ; 
but fearcely had he begun to fpeak, 
when his countenance became pale, 
and his whole body fell a trembling. 
Ogina, in the molt gentle tone, an- 


- 


- 


iwered, that fhe {uttered a good deal, 
= . } : 
end defiring the young man to fit 
: Y by ’ } } ; ‘ } 
Gown, bereed him to relate to her 


fome flory that might ferve to amule 
her for a2 moment.—“ (Vtadam,” 
aniwered he, “ your diltrefs has gi- 
** ven me fo much chagrin, at in 
“ {pite of the defire I have to pleafe 
** you, it will be impoflible for me 
** to obey vou. From that moment, 
“* T have lott every thing, joy, and 
* repole. Nor is it your beauty, 
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** however perfect it he, which hag 


“ attached me to you. | No, it isthe 
** enchanting ar ser oak ay charac. 
ter L love. It is your poodnefs, 
“ your gentlenefs, which makes one 
“ feel when they have feen you, thar 
“« they would give for you theit 
« heart’s blood, even to the laft drop. 
* Ah! young lady, if Walter lofes 
** you, he dies.” 

At thefe words, fighs choaked his 
voice, and his face was covered with 
tears; but, terrified and confufed at 
having allowed his fecret to elcape 
him, he rofe in hafte, without wait. 
ing for an anfwer, and efcaping ag if 
he had committeda crime, he retived 
to his chamber, and fhut himfelf up 
from the fight of every perfon. 

There, his temerity prefented it. 
felf to his eyes, ander the moft fright. 
ful colours. He believed that Ogi- 
na would complain of him to her pa- 
rents, and then it was all over with 
him. Every moment he imagined 
he heard them open the door in fu- 
ry, toreproach him with his info. 
lence, and to chace him with fhame 
from their houfe. ‘Twenty times 
did he intend to fave himfelf before 
their arrival, and by a timeous flight, 
to prevent that difhonour. But hope, 
which love never fuffers to be entires 
ly extinguifhed, arrefted him. Love 
even in the midft of this tempeft, 
fometimes came to tempt him with 
a {mile. He pafled a part of the day 
in thefe mortal ftruggles. In fine, 
after dinner, when the parents were 
returned to church, refolving t try 
every thing, he returned to the fair. 

Far from intending to affli& him, 
that tender lover had heard with 
tran{fport the voluntary effufion of his 
love. She felt only one chagrin, that 
of feeing him in the ftate of fervitude. 
The firtt word, therefore, fhe fpoke 
to him on his return, ‘vas, to afk 
what was his name and his parent- 
age, “ You order it, faid he ; 1 will 


** fatisfy you, whatever it fhail colt 
“ me. 
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“me.” He then recounted with 
great plainnefs and fincerity, all his 
adventures, from the moment of. the 
tournament, to that in which he en- 
tered the lands of the chevalier her 
father. ‘* It was then, added he, I 
« {aw you, and then too commenced 
“my real pains; for all that I had 
“ betore {uftered, during four years 
“of mifery, was nothing, when 
** compared with this feverer diitre(s : 
« | wifhed to live near you, and fince 
«then, I have reafon fiill more to 
“complain. Bat I tee! that my mif- 
“ fortunes fhall not continue much 
“ Jonger; and perhaps Walter now 
“ {peaks to you for the lall time.” 

The impreffion which this dif- 
courfe made on the heart of Ogina, 
the furfrile, the grief, and the joy 
which it excited in her, difcompoted 
her fo much, that fhe begged Wal- 
ter to retire. Friend, faid fhe to 
him, leave me, I find mytelf very ill. 
He went out in defpair from the ftate 
which he believed her to be in. If 
you had feen him at that time, you 
could not but have pitied Hin. 

The young lady, on her fide, was 
not lefs agitated. Ghe, pafied the 
whole night in fighing, and turning 
herfelf {ometimes ow-one fide, and 
fometimes on the other. At lait, fhe 
sofe, and called her chambermaid, 
tomake her bed again; but fhe does 
not find herfelf any better than be- 
fore. She makes the head of the 
bed be put to the fovt, the foot to 
the head: She lies fometimes on her 


back, on her fide, puts one arm out, 


of bed, pulls it in again; nothing 
gives her cafe, and her eyes conftantly 
telufe fleep. ‘ This 1s love theo, 
“ cried fhe: Alas! how they deceive 

“us, when they tell us it will be 
“ our happinefs.” When fhe thinks 
on Wiiter, the grows pale, and blufh- 
esalternately. She would have with- 
ed to fee him again ; thea a mogent 
after, fhe would not w fh it; then 
fits up on her bed; then lies down 
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and cries: Ah! if Walter has fuffer- 
ed as much as me, how ought I to 
pity him? 

At laft, after a great many tears 
and fighs, fhe got up when the day 
appeared ; and although fhe did not 
doubt the fincerity ot her lover, for 
greater fecurity the fent fecretly to 
Aupais, an old fervant, whofe fidelit 
fhe could rely on. All that the fers 
vant could difcover by his inquiries, 
pericétly agreed with what the young 
man had faid. ‘The Caflellan, mor- 
tified at the feverity he had ufed to- 
wards his fon, weeped over him in 
fecret every day. In vain had he 
mace him be fought for all over 
France; the mother had died for 
gricf, When Ogina heard that re- 
port, fhe could fcarce refrain in her 
joy fiom embracing the meflenger. 
She remained a moment planged in 
2 profound reverie; but foon recavers 

ag herfelf, fhe fent the fervant to 
a her mother to come to her apart- 
micnt. 

When the mother came, the {poke 
to her thus: * Madam, I have an 
‘+ important fecret to tell you; deign 
‘*to hear me. You have in your 
“ {ervice, a man litle fitted for that 
‘* place, the eldeil fon of the Caftel- 
“€ lan d’Aapais. ‘It is the love with 
‘which 1 have infpired him, that 
‘* hasintroduced him into your houfe, 
s yearby , thefe few days, he has con- 
‘“*Tefled it alltome; and | confeisto 
“ you in my torn, that I have not 
« been able toavoid loving him, and 
« chat l fhall never think imyfe lt hap- 
«py ull you have piven him to me 
«for ahufoand. Solicit this favour 
« with my father, 1 beg of you; but 
« conceal from him, that I love 
« Walter.” 

At this difcourfe, the mother fell 
into aterrigle rage. She iunagined, 
that her daughter had committed fome 
criminal weaknefs, and that fhe had 
only feigned fitknels to conceal the 
confequences of ij. Bat when the 
young 
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young lady had {worn that fhe never 
gad ipoken to Walter in herlife, and 
that he had never deviated in the 
{malleft dexree from that profound 
sefpc& which a true lover always has 
for the perfon he loves; when fhe 
alfo related to her the precautions fhe 


had taken. not to be deceived with - 


regard to his birth, the lady became 
calm, and promifed to {peak to her 
hufband. 

The hufband knew the Caftellan 
d’Aupais; the match was otherwife 
fuitable. ‘Thus he confented to the 
marriage ; and in the mean time, 
made Walter his fteward, and gave 
Sim the keys of the caftle. In the 
new dre{s he now afflumed, the good 
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mein and the natural grace of the 
young lover appeared with eclat, He 
was betrothed to the young Jady, and 
fent an exprefs to his father to make 
him acquainted with his matriage, 
and to invite him to the wedding. 
The Caftellan, enchanted with the 
news, went with his other children, 
and a croud of gentlemen his relations 
orfriends. Walter and he embraced 
tenderly, and weeped with joy, 
There wasa great feftival during three 
days. The fourth day they feparated, 
Walter faw his father part with rey 
gret; but he could not follow him: 
he was going at laft, after fo many 
hardthips, to tafte the {weet pleafures 
of love. 
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MAR, the hermit of the moun- 

tain Aubukabis, which rifes 

on the ealt of Mecca, and overlooks 
that city, found one evening a man 
fitting penfive and alone, within a 
few paces of hiscell. Omar regard- 
ed him with attention, and perceived 
that his looks were wild and haggard, 
and that his body was feeble and e- 
maciated: the man alfo feemed to 
gaze ftedfaftly on Omar; but fuch 
was the abfiraétion of his mind, that 
his eye did not immediately take cog- 
nizance of its object. In the moment 
of recolic&tion he ftarted as from a 
dream, he covered his face in confu- 
fion,and bowed himfelf to the ground. 
‘* Son of affliiion,” faid Omar,“ who 
art thou, and what is thy ciflrefs ?” 
«« My name,” replied the tlranger, 
«is Haffan, and | am &@ native of 
thiscity! the Angel of Adverficy has 
Jaid his hand upon me, and the 
wretch whom thine eve compaflion- 
ates, thou canft not deliver.” “To 
deliver thee,” faid Omar, “ belongs 
$0 Him only, from whom we fhould 
receive with humility both good and 
evil: yet hide not thy life from me; 


for the burden which I cannot re- 
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move, I may at lealt enable thee to 
fultain.” Hlaflan fixed his eyes upon 
the ground, and remained fome ume 
filent; then fetching a deep figh, he 
looked up at the hermit, and thus 
complied with his requeft.—- 

‘* Tt is now fix years fince our migh- 
ty lord the Caliph Almalic, whofe 
memory be blefled, firft came pri- 
vately to worfhip in the temple of the 
holy city. ‘The bleflings which he 
petitioned of the prophet, as the pro- 
phet’s vicegerent, he was diligent ta 
difpenfe : in the intervals of nis de- 
votion, therefore, he went about the 
city relieving diftrefs and reflraining 
oppreffion: tte widow {miled under 
his protection, and the weaknels of 
ape and infancy was futtained by his 
b yunty. iI, who dreaded no evil but 
fickneis, and expected no good be- 
yond the reward of my labour, was 
finging at my work, when Almaiic 
entered my dwelling. He looked 
round with a fmile of complacency 5 
perceiving that though it was mean 
it was neat, and though I was poor 
I appeared to be content. As his ha- 
bit was that of a pilgrim, I haftened 
to receive him wath fuch hofpijality 
as 
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as was in my power; and my cheer- 
fuinefé was rather increafed than re- 
ftrained by his prefence. After he 
had accepted fome coffee, he afked 
me many Leetonia and though by 
my an{wers I always endeavoured to 
excite him to mirth, yet I perecived 
that he grew thoughtful, and eyed 

me with a placid but fixed attention. 
I fufpeéted that he had fome know- 
ledge of me, and therefore enquired 
his country and his name. “ Haffan,” 
faid he, ** I have raifed thy curiofity, 
and it fhall be fatisfied ; he who now 
talks with thee, is Almalic, the fo- 
vercign of the faithful, whofe feat is 
the throne of Medina, and whofe 
commiffon is from above.” Thete 
words flruck me dumb with aftonifh- 
ment, though I had fume doubt of 
their truth: but Almalic, throwing 
back his garment, difcovered the pe- 
culiarity of his velt, and put the royal 
Ggnet upon his finger. I then flart- 
ed up, and was about to proflrate my- 
felf before him, but he prevented me : 
 Haflan,” faid he, * forbear; thou 
art greater than I, and from thee I 
have at once derived humility and 
wifdom.” J anfwered, * Mock not 
thy fervant, who is but as a worm 
before thee : life and death are in thy 
hand, and happinefs and milery are 
the daupKters of thy will.” «* Haf- 
fan,” he replied, «* I can no other- 
wife give life or happinels, than by 
not taking them away: thou art thy- 

felf beyond the reac h of my bounty, 
and poflef! ‘d of felicity which I can 
neiche rcommunicate nore brain. My 
influence over others, fills my bolom 
with perpetual folicitude and anxie- 
ty ; and yet my influence over others 
extends only to their vices, W hether | 
would reward or purifh. By the 
bow-ltring, I can reprefs violence 
and fraud; and by the delegation of 
power, | can transfer the infatiable 
wifhes of avarice and ambition from 
one object to another: but with re- 
ipect to virtue, J am impotent; if I 
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could reward it, I would reward it 
in thee. Thou art content, and hatt 
therefore neither avarice nor ambi- 
tion: to exalt thée, would deftroy 
the fimplicity of thy life, and dimi- 
nifh that happinefs which I have no 
power either to encreafe or to con- 
tinue.’ 

‘* He then rofe up, and command- 
ing me not to difclofe his fecret, de- 
parted, 

‘« As foon as I recovered from the 
onfufion and aftonifhment in which 
he Caliph left me, I began to regret 

that my behaviour had intercepted 
his bounty; and accufed that cheer- 
fulnefs of folly, which was the con- 
comitant of poverty and labour. [ 
now repined at the obfcurity of my 
tation, which my former infenfibi- 
lity had perpetuated: I negleéted my 
labour, becaule I defpiied the re- 
ward; I {pent the day in idlenefs, 
forming romantic projetts to recover 
the advantages which I had loft: and 
at night, infledd of lofing mytelf in 
that fweet and refrefhing fleep, from 
which I ufed torife with new health, 
cheerfulnefs, and vigour, I dreamt of 
fplendid habits and a numerous re- 
tinue, of gardens, palaces, eunuchs, 
and women, and waked only to re- 
egret the illufions that had vanifhed, 
My health was at length im paired by 
the inquietade of my mind; I fold 
all my moveables for fubfiftence, and 

clerved on! ly a mattrafs, upon which 
I fometimes lay from one night to 
another. 

« In the firlt moon of the follow- 
ing year, the Caliph came again to 
Mecca, with the fame feerecy, and 
for the lame purpotes. He was wil. 
ling once more to fee the man whom 
he confidered as deriving felicity from 
himfelf. But he found me, not fing- 
ing at my work, ruddy with health, 
vivid with cheerfulne(s, but pale and 
dejected, fitting on the ground, and 
chewing opium, which contribured 
to fubftituse the phantoms of imagi- 
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nation for the realities of greatnefs. 
He entered with a kind of joyful im- 
patience ia his countenance, which, 
the moment he beheld me, waschang- 
ed toa mixture of wonder and pity. 
I had often wifhed for another op- 
portunity to adcrefs the Caliph 5 yee 
J was contounded at his prefence, 
and throwing mytelf at his fect, I 
laid my hand upon my head, and 
was fpeechicis. ** Haflan,” faid he, 
** whet canit thou have loft, whofe 
wealth was the labour of thine own 
hand; «nd what can have made thee 
fad, the {pring of whole joy was in 
thy own bofom? What evil hath 
befallen thee? Spesk, and if I can 
remove it, thou art happy.” I was 
now encouraged to look up, and | 
replied, “ Let my Lord forgive the 
prefumption of his fervant, who ra- 
ther than utter a falichood, would be 
dumb for ever. iam become wretch- 
ed by the lofs of that which I never 
pofiefied: thou haft raifed withes, 
which indeed Lam nét worthy thou 
fhouldtt fatisfy ; but why fhould it be 
thought, that he who was happy in 
obfcurity and indigence, would not 
have been rendered more happy by 
eminence and wealth ?” 

«| When [ had finifhed this fpeech, 

Imalic ftood fome moments in fuf- 
penfe, and I continued proftrate be- 
forehim. ‘ Haflan,” faid he, « I 
perceive, not with indignation but 
regret, that I mittook thy character ; 
1] now difcover avarice and ambition 
in thy heart, which lay torpid only 
becaufe their objects were too remote 
to roufe them. I cannot therefore 
inveft thee with authority, becaufe I 
would not fabjeét my people to op- 
prefiion ; and becaule I would not be 
compelled to penifh thee for crimes 
which I firtt enabled thee ta commit. 

but as | have taken from thee that 
which I cannot reftore, I will at leat 
gratify the withes chat I excited, lett 


thy heart accule me of injullice, and | 


thou continue ftill a flraoger to thy- 
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felf. Arifée, therefore, aitd follow 
me.”—I fprung “ the ground as 
it were with the winks of an eagle; 
I kiffed the hem of his garment in an 
extaly of gratitude and joy; and 
when I went out of my houle, my 
heart leaped as if 1 had efcaped from 
the den of alion. I followed Alma. 
lic to the caravaniera in which he 
lodged; and after he had fulfilled his 
vows, he took me with him to Medi- 
na. He gave me an apartment in the 
feragho; I was attended by his own , 
fervants; my provilions were fent 
from his own table; I received every 
week afum from his treafury, which 
exceeded the moft romantic of my 
expectations. But I foon difcovered, 
that no dainty was fo talteful, as the 
food to which labour procured an 
appeute; no flumbers fo {weet, as 
thofe which wearinefs invited ; and 
no time fo well enjoyed, as that in 
which diligence is expecting its ree 
ward. I remembered thele enjoy- 
ments with regret ; and while I was 
fighing in the midf of fuperfluities, 
which though they encumbered lite, 
yet | could not give up, they were 
fuddenly taken away. 

« Almalic, in the midft of the glory 
of his kingdom, and in the full vi- 
gour of his life, expired {uddenly in 
the bath: fuch thou knoweft was the 
defliny which the Almighty had 
written upon his head, 

[Tis fon Aububekir, who fucceed- 
ed to the throne, was incenfed againi 
me, by fome who regarded me at 
once with contempt and envy ; he 
fuddenly withdrew my penfion, and 
commanded that I fhould be expelled 
the palace, a command which my 
enemies executed with fo much n- 
gour, that within twelve hours I found 
mylelf in the itreets of Medina, tn- 
digent and friendleis, expofed to hun- 
ger and derifion, with all the habits 
of luxury, and all the fenfibility of 
pride. OF} let not thy heart deipile 
me, thou whom experience has not 

taught, 














taught, that it is mifery to lofe that 
which it is not happinefs.to poffefs. 
O! that for me this leffon had not 
been written on the tablets of Provi- 
dence! I have travelled from Me- 
dina to Mecca; but I cannot fly from 
myfclf. How different are the ftates 
in which I have been placed! The 
remembrance of both is bitter! for 
the pleafures of neither can return.” 
—Haflan having thusended his ftory, 
{mote his hands together; and look- 
ing upward, burft into tears. 

Omar, having waited till this agony 
was paft, went to him, and taking 
him by the hand, «* My fon,” faid 
he, “ more is yet in thy power than 
Almalic could give, or Aububekir 
takeaway. The leffon of thy life, 
the Prophet has in mercy appointed 
me to explain. 

« Thou walt once contented with 
poverty and labour, only becaufe they 
were become habitual, and ecale and 
affluence were placed beyond thy 
hope; for when eafe and affluence 
approached thee, thou walt content 
with poverty and labour no more. 
That which then became the object, 
was alfo the bound of thy hope; and 
he, whofe utmoft hope is difappoint- 
ed, maft inevitably be wretched. If 
thy fupreme defire had been the de- 
lights of paradife, and thou hadft be- 
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lieved that by the tenor of thy life 
thefe delights had been fecured, as 
more could not have been given thee, 
thou wouldit not have regretted that 
leis was not offered. The content 
which was once enjoyed, was but the 
lethargy of thy fou! ; and the diftrefs 
which is now fuffered, Will but 
quicken it to action. Depart, theres 
fore, and be thankful for all things 
put thy traft in Him, who alone can 
gratity the with of reafon, and fatisfy 
thy foul with goods fix thy hope 
upon that portion, in comparifon of 
which the world is as the drop of the 
bucket, and the duit of the balance. 
Return, my fon, to thy labour; thy 
food fhall be again taiteful, and thy 
reft fhall be {weet; to thy content 
allio will be added flability, when it 
depends not upon that which is pof. 
fefied upon earth, but upon that 
which 1s expected in Heaven.” 
Haffan, upon whole mind. the 
Angel of Inftruétion impreffed the 


~countel of Omar, haftened to profs 


trate himlelf in the temple of the 
Prophet. Peace dawned upon his 
mind like the radiance of, the morn. 
ing: he returned to his labour with 
cheerfulnefs; his devotion became 
fervent and habitual; and the latter 
daysof Hailan were happier than the 
firft. 
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View of the Origin, Education, and Progre/i, of a Modern Barrifer before 
the Inferior Courts. 


AW, confidered as a fcience, 

has in all agés juftly laid claim 

to the higheft veneration and refpect : 
the ftudy and profeflion of it have 
engaged the time and attention of the 
greateit geniufes the world ever pro- 
duced ; and hiltory, both facred and 
profane, hasnot been filent as to the 
many and great advantages that have 
been reaped from their labours. In 
our own country in particular, the 
falutary effeéts of cur laws are uni- 
verfally felt and acknowledged, and 
have through time reared wp and ef- 


tablifhed a model of government at 
once the envy and admiration of the 
world. In refpeét to thofe ineftima- 
ble bleflings of liberty and prote€tion 
of property the meaneft peafant feels 
not the inferiority of his fituation, 
as the law has put him on an equali- 
ty with thofe in the moft elevated 
{pheres of life; and any infringement 
upon the one, or injury done to the 
other, would meet with a punith- 
ment diétated by the moft impartial 


juffice. | 
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When the great antiquity and ati- 


‘Jity of the law are allowed on all 


hands, one might at firft view be led 
to think that the members and prac- 
titioners of it would be allo looked 
upon in an honourable light. Cer- 
tain, however, it is, that this is not 
generally the cafe; as, although there 
may be many inftances of particular 
perfons who are held in the greateft 
efteem and refpect, yet confidered 
and fpoken of as a body, there are 
no fet or fociety of men whatever 
avho are lefs obliged to fame for a 
good name than they are. 

It is believed the prejudices enter- 
tained againft the profeflion, not- 
withftanding the enlightened age we 
live in, are itronger at this day than 
they were about a century ago ; and 
it is to be feared there 1s now greater 
reafon for themm.-—T7 4ea the embers 
and pra¢titioners of the law were 
generally younger fons of gentec! fa- 
milies, whofe patrimony almoft folely 
confifted of a liberal education, and 
who were under the neceflity of ci- 
ther entering into the army, or fol- 
lowing onc of the learned profefhons 
for a fubfiftence; the trict regard 
that was paid to the feudal laws, and 
the defire of keeping up the dignity 
and importance of the family, not 
admitting of adivifion of the eltate, 
or even of burdening i lo any great 
extent for provili ms to the younper 
children. A mechanic, though able, 
would have thought both time and 
expence thrown away to little or no 
purpofe in giving his fon a liberal edu- 
cation, which in his opinion he could 
turn to a much beiter account in 
handling the razor or meed/e; and un- 
Jels the vanity of making a gentleman, 
as it was termed, predominated over 


every other confideration, the fon of 


a mechanic, training up with a view 
to any of the learned profeflions, was 
a prodigy rarely to be met with in 
thofe days.—T ben, too, the bufinefs 
in the departments of law and phyfic 
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was but {mall to what it is now, 99 
it was not yet found neceflary to call 
in the afliftance and attendance of a 
regular bred lawyer and furgeon upon 
every little emergency in either of 
the profeffions, the bulk of the peo. 
ple cheerfully fubmitting the adjult. 
ment of their differences to the arbi- 
tration of one or more of their repu- 
table neighbours; who, though not 
lawyers by profeflion, might be fup- 
poled capable of deciding according 
tothe diétates of plain fenfe and the 
principles of natural juftice ; and (the 
vulgar fort at leaft) implicitly follow. 
ing the dire€tions of fome venerable 
matron in their neighbourhood, who 
through long experience had acquir- 
ed a knowledge of the ufe and effica- 
cy of a few fimple medicines, in the 
treatment of their molt dangerous 
ailments and inveterate complaints. 
The increafe of wealth, and its 
concomitant luxury, which became 
more and more vifible every day, ow- 
ing to the improvements in agricul- 
ture and the advantages arifing from 
trade and commerce, ina fhort time, 
however, gave a new face to affairs, 
Bufinels, in the departments of law 
and phyfic, increated in a like pro- 
portion as people of every denoml- 
nation came to think that their dil- 
putes, however trifling, could not be 
properly fettled unleis upon segal 
terms; and that even a fratch avith 
a pen, or a rupfied fhin, required a 
methodical treatment fer undum artem 
by afurgeon. Befides this growing 
propenlity in the people to encourage 


thele two profeffions, queflions came | 


daily to be agitated in our courts of 
law, arifing from our increafing come 
mercial concerns, &c. which had ne- 
ver before received the fanétion of a 
judicial decifion; and to the lift of 
ordinary troubles and difeales knowa 
and prefcribed for by the faculty, 
luxury made an addition of several 
others, never known or heard of Im 
the days of our frugal and aleftemious 
anccilols, 
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anceftorr, and for which there was 
“pot any recipe inthe whole materia 
medica. "This increafe feemed necef- 
farily co call for an additional number 
of practitioners, while the great for- 
tunes made by fome of thote already 
jn both profeflions held forth every 
encouragement to parents to train-up 
their children forthem. Hencethe 
profeilon of the lar, like many o- 
thers, foon became overftocked, the 
middie and lower ciafs of the people 
flocking to it in great numbers; many 
of whoin not being quali’ d for it ei- 
ther by a liberal educat. n or natural 
talents, nor having intereft to intro- 
duce them into good bufinefs over 
thefe difficulties, by their conduét 
gave but too much realon indeed, 
mith rejpe& to themselves, for the cla- 


mours that were raifed againft the 
profefiion. 
"That this continues to be the cafe 


at this day, will be fufliciently efta- 
blifhed from a view of the origin, 
education, and progrefs, of a great 
many of our modern barriflers before 
the interior courts of this part of the 
Aingdow. Theexpence of education, 
Bipecially to thole who refide in or 
Hear to populous towns of villages 
Where there arg eftablifhed feminaries 
of learning, being buca wille, a fober 
tradefman, who is any thing well 
cemployed in his bufinefs, provided 
1¢ is not incunbered with a nume- 
rous family, finds no preat inconve 
niency in keeping his fon at fchool 
in his younger years, when he would 
be incapable of following any labo- 
tious bufinets:—And when he has 
attained the age of fourteen or fificen, 
the credulous partnt being fatished, 
from the length of time he has been 
at fchool, and the gibberifh of Ja- 
tin, he hears him now and then pro- 
nouncing, that he muft be a great 
fcholar, (for the father, good foul, 
generally knows as much of Latin as 
he does of Hebrew or Arabic), thinks 
fo much education would be totally 
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loft, and but as @ pearl in 2 (wine’s 


fnout, if the boy was to follow any 
mechanical profeflion; and this s0- 
tion being no doubs allo Rtrongly fap. 
ported by a principle of vanity to 
fee his fon appear mm the charaéter of 
a gcentieman, it is debated over and 
over among the family relations (as 
ignorant perhaps asthe father) which 
of the learned profeffions he fhould 
be initiated into; and in a hart time 
the boy is either ient to fome one of 
the univerfities to complete his ftudies 
and qualify him for a parfon,-—fta- 
tioned at the defk of a country wri- 
ter—-or feated by the pettle and 
morter in a f{argeon’s fhop. 

A further profecution of hard and 
laborious Rudy being abfolately ne- 
ceflary to qualify him for the firit of 
thefe profeflions, joined to the {mall 
encouragement in worldly affairs to 
the candidates in comparifon to that 
offered by either of the other two, 
it is no wonder indeed that the youths 
e(pecially of a gay and lively difpo- 
fition, who has long ago taken a dif- 
gultand hatred to every rule. of gram-— 
mar, and now fees with a wifhfal 
eye the profpedt of a period to his ful 
under his prelent pedagogue, 
ule his utmolt efforts ro get 
free of the druc gery of an univerfity 3 
and as one ol thefe contiderations, 
and a wilh not to curb the bent of 
the boy's dlp fition, will aliu have 
their weight with the provident and 
fond father; itis molt likely that he 
will nat make wfe of his parental ews 
thority to force him into @ meafure 
{o dilagreeable to his inclination, 

Religion being thus laid afide, the 
quetiion only remains to be agitated 
between law and phyfics and, the 
youth having gained his utmolt wi 
by getting tree of the hated univerfi- 
ty, is now all obedience to the will 
ot his father. A long conteft perhaps 
enfues in the mind of the enzious 
parent, rendered more doubtfu] and 
embarrafling by the difgring opinj. 
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ons of the connections of the family 


confulted on the occafion: But the 
confideration, that the expence of an 
univerfity education is ablolutely ne- 
ceflary to complete the doétor, and 
give a probable affurance of fuccefs 
in the application of the tournequet 
and lancet, added perhaps tothe weak 
flace of his finances,—at lalt ceter- 
mines him to declare for the law; 
which offers at !ealt as many pecuni- 
ary advantages as any of the other 
two, and the knowledge of which 
he thinks can be attained at little ex- 
pence, by binding his fon apprentice 
for three or four years with a country 
writer, 

The youth isaccordingly engaged, 
and ferves out the period of his ap- 
prenticefhip: the fludy of the law, 
however, as it is but dry and unen- 
tertaining to onc of his years, and as 
he has now no pedagogue to enforce 
an attention to it by a birchen’ réd, 
is little or nothing at all minded. | In 
the firft year of his apprentice fhip He 
learns the form of writing’a fimple 
bill or receipt; and before the’ ex- 
piry of it, becomes perhaps pretty 


well acquainted with the ordinary: 


forms and prattice of conducting a 
procefs before the inferior courts. In 
thefe and foch like qualifications he 
prides himfelf nota little; and what- 
ever knowing unprejudiced people 
may think of his progrefs, he him- 
felf is fatished that he has attained a 
pretty good knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the law: in which foolifh 
conceit he is ftrongly encouraged and 
fupported by the partial father, who 
now duns all his acquaintances, and 
every company he happensto be en- 
geged in, with the praifes of his pro- 
mifing fon. 

The term of the indenture being 
expired, ‘the young man, according 
to the ufual practice, fets out for B- 
dinburgh, in order to givé what he 
calls the finifhing ftroke to his know- 
leclge of the laws where he fpends 
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other two or three years in quality of » 


clerk to a lawyer or man of bufinefs: 
and if bis father’s circumftances will 
allow (which is not always the cafe), 
perhaps attends the profeflor of 
Scotch law for a few months. Here 
alfo his knowledge is but little ad. 
vanced, as granting the felf-conceit 
of his own abilities may now appear 
to him ina pitiful enough light from 
what he daily fees and hears in the 
fupreme court; yet unlels he has the 
good fortune to be fettled in an ealy 
lucrative birth, (and for one who is 
fo there are at leaft twenty the re- 
veric,) and theceffity tells him that he 
is not at liberty, even was it his in- 
clination, to enter ferioufly and at- 
tentively upon the fludy of the law, 
as the greareft part of his time mult 
be unavoidably employed in earning 
a fubfiflence, for which he now per- 
haps depends foley on his own exer- 
trons. | 

Thus educated, however, he re- 
turns to the place of his nativity, and 
fleps upon the theatre of the world 
in the character of a man of bufine/;. 
The fond hopes of the father, and 
foolifth expectations of both, now 
meet with a dreadful difappointment. 
Inftead of bufinefs increafing every 
day, and the chamber crowded with 
clients every: court morning, as had 
been expedted, day after day pafies 
away without any great profpeét of 
the one or the other. All his bufi- 
nefs is confined to a few of his fa- 
ther’s acquaintances or devencents 5 
who, while the obligations they lie 
under tu him, or the hopes of gct- 
ting their bufinefs carried on by his 
fon upon eafier terms than by others, 
draw them to employ him, are even 
themfelves afhamed of the poor fi- 
gure their man of buline/s makes 10 
the management of affairs. 

Having entered upon bufinels, 
however, he makes a point of perfift- 
ing; and after fireggling againtt the 
fiream as long as poflible, profirats 
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the {mall talents he is poffeffed of to 
the vile purpofes of impofition, chi- 
cance, and every other {pecies of fraud 
and meanne!s, in order to earn a live- 
Jihood, and as far as poflible keep on 
an equal foot with his better em- 
are brethren, his character at laft 

ecomes jultly odious and contemp- 
tible; even the {mall bufinefs he had 
leaves him, and he lingers out a life 
of mifery and want, equally deteit- 
ing and detefted by fociety. 

Ac firlt view it mult naturally 
firike every intelligent perfon, that 
the picture here given is drawn in 
the molt unfayourable colours ; and 
it certainly is fo; although daily ex- 
perience proves that it is but too of- 
ten realized. On the other hand, 
many initances could be produced 
of members of the law fpringing 
from farmers and trade{men, who 
having got a liberal education, do 
honour to themfelveg and their pro- 
feflion, and by their knowledge and 
unblemifhed integrity fhine foremokt 
atthe bar. Some particular perfons 
could alfo be mentioned, who, aided 
folely by their own good natural ta- 
lents, have fucceeded at the bar with- 
out the benefit of a regular law edu- 
cation ; whereby it is believed ma- 
ny parents of fhort-fighted judgment 
have been induced to make their fons 
follow the {ame illiberal path, not 
confidering that there are fome ge- 
nuifes born to overcome all difad- 
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vantages, and that from fuch parti- 
cular inftances no general rules can 
be formed. 

And although there are no doubt 
m: iy practitioners of the law who 
are a difgrace to the profeflion, yet 
it is abfurd, as well as uncharitable 
and unchriilian,end the certain cha- 
raCleriflic of a narrow illiberal mind, 
fiom thence todraw conclufions fig. 
matizing the whole profefling by the 
lump, and involving in the general 
odium the innocent along with the 
guilty. The far greater part of the 
members of the law are gentlemen 
of probity and honour, incapable of 
the many low and vile tricks afcri- 
bed to them, and which it is believed 
very few would be found to lay to 
their charge, did they but previoufly 
take a moment’s time for refleétion, 
as there is {carcely an individual to 
be met with who has had concern in 
law affairs, or mach communication 
with fociety, who could not bear tef- 
timony to the worth of fome one 
member of the profeflion.—Alas ! 
however, in jadging of men and 
manners, the generality of mankind 
are but too often hurried down the 
current of paflion or prejudice, where 
a moment’s reflection, or the cool 
fuggeftions of a deliberate judgment, 
are feldom allowed to take the lead. 

J.S. 

Kirrymuir, July 24, 1786. 


(Ed. Mag. 
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A foort Hiftorical Account of Ar wens, from the time of her Perfian Triumphs 
to that of her be oming ju ied to the Turks. 


HEN the Athenians had de- 
livered theméfelves from the 

tyranny of Pififtratus, and after this 
had defeated the vait efforts of the 
Perfians, and that again{t two fuccef- 
five invaders, Darius and Xerxes, they 
may be confidered as at the fammit 
of their national glory. For more 


than half a century afterwards, they 
maintained, without controul, the 
fovereignty of Greece.” 

As their tafte was naturally good, 
arts of every kind foon role among 
them, and fourifhed. Valour had 
given them repatation; reputation 


gave them an alcendant; and’ that 
alcendant 


* For thefe hiQorical fa&s confult the ancient and modern authors of Orecias 


bidory. 
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afcendant produced a fecurity, which 
left their minds at eale, and gave them 
leifure to cultivate every thing libe- 
ra) or elegant. 

It was then that Pericles adorned 
the city with temples, theatres, and 
other beautiful publie buildings. 
Phidias, the great fculptor, was em- 
ployed as hisarchitect ; who, when he 
had ercéled edifices, adorned them 
himfelf, and added {latues and bat{lo- 
sclievos, the admiration of every be- 
holder. It was then that Polygnotus 
and Myro painted; that Sophocles 
end Euripides wrote; and, not long 
alter, that they faw the divine So- 
crates. , 

Human affairs are by nature prone 
to change; and ftates, as well as in- 
dividuals, are born-to decay. Jea- 
loufy and ambition infenfibly foment- 
ed wars; and fuccels in thefe wars, 
@sin others, was often various. The 
gnilitary flrength of the Athenians 
was firit im aired by the Lacedemo- 
mians: after chat, it was again humi- 
liated, under Epaminondas, by the 
Thebans; and, lait of all, it was 
wholly crufhed by the Macedonian 
Philip. 

Bur though their political fove- 
seignty was loft, yet, happily for 
mankind, their love of literature and 
aris did not fink along with it. 

Juit at the clofe of their golden 
days of empire, flourifhed Xenophon 
and Plato, the difciples of Socrates; 
and from Plato defcended that race of 
philofophers called the Old Academy. 

Ariitovle, who was Plato’s difciple, 
may be faid not to have invented a 
new philofophy, but rather to have 
tempered the fublime and rapturous 
my fteries of his mafter with method, 
order, and a ftricter mode of reafon- 
ing. 

Zeno, who was himfelf alfo edu- 
cated in the principles of Platonifm, 
only differed from Plato in the com- 
parative eltimate of things, allowing 


Botlung to be iniriafically good but 





virtue, nothing intrinfically bad bat 
vice, and confidering all other things 
to be in themfelves indifferent. 

He too, and Ariflotle, accurately 
cultivated logic, but in different 
ways: for Ariftotle chiefly dwele up- 
on the fimple fyilogifm: Zeno upon 
that which is derived out of it, the 
compound or hypothetic. Both too, 
as well as other philofophers, culti. 
vated rhetorte along with logic ; hold. 
ing a knowledge in both to be requi- 
fite for thofe who think of addrefling 
mankind with all the eflicacy of per. 
fuafion. Zeno elegant'y illuftrated 
the force of thefe two powers by a fis 
mile, taken from thehand: theclofe 
power of logic he compared to the 
filt, or hand compreft; the diffule 
power of logic, tothe palm, or hand 
open. 

I (hall mention but two feéts more, 
the New Academy, and the Epicu- 
rean. , 

The New Academy, focalled from 
the Old Academy (the name given to 
the {chool of Plata) was founded by 
Arcefilas, and ably maintained by 
Carneades. From a miftaken imita- 
tion of the great parent of philolo- 
phy, Socrates, (particularly as he ap. 
pears in the dialogues of Plato) be- 
caufe Socrates doubted fome things, 
therefore Arcefilas and Carneades 
doubted all. 

Epicurus drew from another fource; 
Democritus had taught him atoms 
and avoid. By the fortuitous con- 
courfe of atoms he fancied he could 
form a world, while by a feigned ve- 
neration he complimented away his 
gods, and totally denied their provi- 
dential care, left the trouble of it 
fhould impair their uninterrupted 
ftate of blifs. Virtue he recommend- 
ed, though not for the fake of virtue, 
but pleafure; pleafure, according to 
him, being our chief and fovereign 
good. It muft be confeit, however, 
that though his principles were erro- 
neous, and even bad, never was aman 
more 
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more temperate and humane; never 
was 4 man more beloved by his 
frietii's, or wore cordially attached to 
them in afftétionate efleem. 

We have already mentioned the 
alliance between philofophy and rhe- 
toric. ‘This cannot be thought won- 
derful, if rhetoric be the art by which 
men are perfuaded, and if men can- 
not be perfuaded without a know- 
ledge of human nature: for what, 
but philofophy, can procure us this 
knowledge 

It was for this reafon the ablett 
Greck philofophers not only taught 
(as we hinted beforc) but wrote allo 
treati{es upon rhetoric. ‘They hada 
farther inducement, and that was the 
intrinfic beauty of their language, as 
it was then {poken among the learned 
and polite. ‘They would have been 
afhamed to have delivered philofo- 

hy, as it has been too often delivered 
fines in compofitions asclumfy as the 
common dialeét of the mere vulgar. 

The fame love of elegance, which 
made them attend to their flile, made 
them attend even to the places where 
their philofophy was taught. 

Plato delivered his Icétures in a 

lace fhaded with groves, on the 
Panks of the river [liflus ; and which, 
as it once belonged to a perfon called 
Academus, was called after his name, 
the Academy. Ariflotie chofe ano 
ther foot of a fimilar character, where 
there were trees and fhade; a {pot 
called the Lycaum. Zeno taught in 
@ portico or colonnade, difinguifhed 
from other buildings of that iort (of 
which the Athenians had many) by 
the name of the Variegated Portico, 
the walls being decorated with va- 
rious paintings of Polygnotus and 
Myro, two capital matters of that 
tranfcendent period. Epicurus ad 

drefled his hearers in thole well known 
gardens called, after his own name, 
the Gardens of Epicurus. 

Some of thefe places gave names 
$0 the doftrines which were taught 
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there. Plato’s philofophy took its 
name of Academic, from the Acade- 
my; that of Zeno was called the 
Stoic, from a Greek word fignifying 
a portico. 

The fyftem indeed of Ariftotle was 
not denominated from the place, but 
was called Peripatetic, from the man. 
ner in which he taught; from his 
walking about at the time when he 
diflerted. The term Epicurean phi- 
lofophy needs no explanation, 

Open air, fhade, water, and plea. 
fant walks, feem above all things to 
favour that exercile the belt fuited to 
contemplation ; I mean gentle walk- 
ing, without inducing fatigoe. The 
many agreeable walks in and about 
Oxford may teach my own country- 
men the truth of this affertion, and 
beft explain how Horace lived, while 
a ftudent at Athens, employed (as he 
tells us) 

—inter filvas Academi qusefere verum. 

Thefe places of public inftitution 
were called among the Greeks by the 
name of Gymnafia, in which, what- 
ever that word might have originally 
meant, were taught all thofe exercifes 
and all thofe arts which tended to 
cultivate not only the body, but the 
mind. As man was a being confit. 
ing of both, the Greeks could noe 
confider that education as complete 
in which both were not regarded, and 
both properly formed. Hence their 
Gymnafia, with reference to this 
double end, were adorned with twa 
ftatues, thofe of Mercury and of Her- 
cules ; the corporeal accomplifhments 
being patronifed (as they {uppofed) 
by the God of ftrength, the mental 
accomplifhments, by the God of ia- 
genuity. 

it is to be feared, that many places 
now called Academies, {carve deferve 
the name upon this extenfive plan, if 
the profeffors teach no more than how 
to dance, fence, and ride upon horfes, 

Ic was for the cultivation of every 
liberal accomplifhment that Athens 
was 
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was celebrated (as we have faid) dur- 
ing many centuries, long aicer her 
political influence was loft, and at 
an end, 

When Alexander the Great died, 
many tyrants, like many hydras, im- 
mediately fprung up. Athens then, 
though fhe {till maintained the form 
of her ancient government, was per- 
petualiy checked and humiliated by 
their infolence. Antipater deitroyed 
her orators, and fhe was facked py 
Demetrius. At length the became 
fubje&t to the all-powerful Romans, 
and found the crvel Sylia her fevereit 
enemy. 

His face (which perhaps indicated 
his manners) was of a purple red, 
intermixed with white, This cir- 
cumftance could not efcepe the witty 
Athenians: they defcribed him in a 
verfe, and ridiculoully faid, 

Gylia's face is a mulberry, fprinkled with 
meal. 

The devaftations and carnage which 
he caufed foon after, gave them too 
much reafon to repent their farcafm. 

The civil war between Ceelar and 
Pompey foon followed, and their na- 
tural love of jiberty made them fide 
with Pompey. Here again they were 
untortunate, for Cwiar conquered, 
But Crfar tid not treat them like 
Sylla. With that clemency, which 
made foamiablea part of hischaraéter, 
he difmifled them, by a fine allufion 
to their inlluftrious anceftors, faying, 
* that he {pared the living for the fake 
of the dead.” 

Another fiorm followed foon after 
this, the wars of Brutus and Caffius 
with Auguitus and Antony. Their 
partiality for liberty did not here for- 
fake them ; they took part in the 
conteft with the two patriot Romans, 
and erected their ftatues near their 
own ancient deliverers, Harmodius 
and Ariftogiton, who had flain Hip- 
parehus. But they were ftill unhappy, 
for their enemies triumphed. 

‘Vhey made their peace however 





with Auguflus; and, having met af. 
terwards with different treatment un. 
der different emperors, fometimes fa- 
vourable, fomatimes harfh, and ne- 
ver more fevere than under Vefpa- 
fian, their oppreflions were at length 
relieved by the virtuous Terva| and 
Trajan. 

Mankind, during the interval 
which began from Nerva, and which 
extended to the death of that beft of 
emperors, Marcus Antoninus, felt 
a reipite from thole evils which they 
had fo feverely felt before, and which 
they’ felt fo feverely revived under 
Commodus, and his wretclied fuc- 
cceffors. 

Athens, during the above golden 
period, enjoyed more than all others 
the general felicity, for fhe found in 
Adrian fo generous a benefactor, that 
her citizens could hardly helpeltcem- 
ing hima fecond founder, He re- 
ftored their old privileges, gave them 
new; repaired their ancient build- 
ings, and added others of his own. 
Marcus Antoninus, although he did 
not do fo much, ftill continued to 
fhew them his benevolent attention. 

If from this period we turn our 
eyes back, we fhall find, for centu- 
ries before, that Athens was the place 
of education, not only for Greeks, 
but forRomans. "T'was hither that 
Horace was fent by his father, twas 
here that Cicero put his fon Marcus 
under Cratippus, one of the ableft 
philofophers then belonging to that 
city. 

The feéts of philofophers which 
we have already defcribed, were ftill 
exifling when St. Paul came thither, 
We cannot enough admire¢ the fupe- 
rior eloquence of that apoltle, in his 
manner of addrefling {fo intelligent 
an audience. We cannot enough 
admire the fublimity of his exordiums 
the propriety of his mentioning an 
aitar which he had found there ; and 
his quotation from Aratus, one of their 
well-known posts. Acts xvii. 22- 

Nor 
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Nor was Athens only celebrated 
for the refidence of philofophers, and 
the inftitution of youth: Men of 
rank and fortune found pleafure ina 
retreat which contributed fo much 
to their liberal enjoyment. 

The friend and correfpondent of 
Cicero, ‘T. Pomponias, from his 
long attachment to this city and 
country, had attained fuch a perfec- 
tion in its arts and language, that he 
acquired to himiclf. the additional 
mame of Atticus. ‘This great man 
may be faid to have lived during 
times of the worft and cruclieft fac- 
tions. His youth was {pent under 
Sylla and Marius ; the middle of his 
life during ail the fanguinary {ceases 
that followed ; and when he was 
old, he faw the profcriptions of An- 
tony and Oftavius.’ Yet though 
Cicero and a multitude more of the 
beft men perifhed, he had the good 
fortune to furvive every danger. 
Nor did he feek a fafety for himfelf 
alone ; his virtues fo recommended 
him to the leaders of every fide, that 
he was able not to fave himfelfalone, 
but the lives and fortunes of many of 
his friends. 

When we look to this amiable 
charaéter, we may well fuppofe; that 
itwas not merely for amufement that 
he chofe to live at Athens ; but rather 
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that, by refiding there, it might fo 
far realize philofophy as to employ it 
for the conduét of life, and not 
merely for oftentation. 

Another perfon, during that peri® 
od (that I mean between Nerva and 
Marcus Antoninus) was equally ces 
lebrated for his affection to this city. 
By this perfon I mean-Harodes At- 
ticus, who acquired the laft name 
from the fame reafons for which it 
had formerly been given’ to Pompo- 
his, 

We have remarked ‘already, that 
viciflitudes befal both fnen-and cities, 
and changes too often happen from 
profperous ta adverfe. Such was 
the {tate of Athens, under the faces 
keflors of Alexander, and fo on from 
Syila down to the time of Augaftus. 
It fhared the fame hard fate with the 
Roman empire in general, upon the 
accefiion of Comamodus, 

Ac length, after.a certain period, 
the Barbarians of the North began to 
pour into the South. Rome was 
taken by Alaric, and Athens was 
befieged by the fame. Yet here we 
are informed (at leat we learn fo 
from hiftory) that it was miraculouf- 
ly faved by Minerva’ and Achilles. 
The godiets, it feems, aid the hero, 
both of them appeared, compelling 

‘ahe invader to raifethe fiege. 





PICTURE of an ILL-NATWURE 
[From the Obferver.] 


T’ is wonderful to me that any 
man will furrender himfelf to be 

the flave of peevifh and irafcible hu- 
mours, that annoy his peace, impair 
his health and hurt ‘his. reputation. 
Who does not love to be greeted in 
fociety with afmile ? Who lives that 
is infenfible to the frowns, the {neers, 
the curfes of his neighbours? What 
can be more delightful than to enter 
our own doors amidit the congratu- 
lations of a whole family, anf to bring 
a cheerful heart into a cheerful houfe? 


D MAN. 


Foolifh, contemptible felf-torméntors 
ye are, whoin every little accident ir- 
ritates, every flight omiffion piques ? 
Surely we fhould gua?4 our paffions 
as we would any othe? tombuitibles, 
and not fpread open the inflammable 
magazine to ate the firit {park, that 
may blow it and ourftlyes into the 
air. 

Tom Tinder is one of thefe touchy 
blockheads, whom nobody can en- 
dure. .The fellow has nota fingle 
plea id'life for his il temper ; he does 

not 
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not want money, is not married, has a 
great deal of healih to fpare, and never 
once felt the flighteft twinge of the 
gout. Hiseyes no fooner open to the 
morning light chan he begins to quar- 
rel with the weather; it rains, and he 
wanted toride; it is funthine, and he 
meant to go a fifhing ; he would huang 
only when it is a fraft, and never 
thinks of fkaitjng but in open wea- 
ther; in fhort the wind is never in 
the right quaster with this telly fel- 
low; and though I could excule a 
man far being @ little out of humour 
with an ealkeriy wind, Tom SVinder 
hai) box the whole compas, and ne- 
ver fet his needle to a fingle point of 
good hamour apon the face of i. 

He now rings his bell for his fer- 
yant to begin the operation of dref- 
fing him; a talk more ticklish chan 
to wait upon the toilette of a mon- 
key: As Tom hhifts his fervants 
gbout as regularly as he does his 
Shirt, ’tis all the world to nothing if 
the poor devil does not ftumble at 
ftarting; or if by happy infpiration 
he fhould begin with the right foot 
foremok, ‘Tom has another infpiza- 
tion ready atycommand to quarrel 
with him for not fetting forward 
with the left: To a certainty then 
the razor wants ftrapping, the fhav- 
ing water is {moaked, and the devil’s 
in the fellow for a dunce, booby, 
-and blockhead. 

Tom now comes down-to break- 
faft, and though the favage has the 
Stomach. of an oftrich, there is not a 
morfel pailes down his blafpheming 
throat without a damn to digelt ir; 
*ewould be a Jefs dangerons tak to 
ferve inthe morning mefs to a falt- 
ing hear, He then walks forth into 


his. garden; there he does ndt meeta 
plant, which his thheevar lines not 
engraft with the bitter frvit of cur- 
fing ; the waips have pierced his nec- 
tarines; the caterpillars have raifed 
contributions ppon his cabbages, and 
the infernal blackbirds have eaten up 





all his cherries: Tom’s foul is noe 
large enough to allow the denizens of 
creation a tafte of Nature’s gifts, tha? 
he furfeits with the fupsrabundance 
of her bounty. 

He next takes a turn about his 
farm ; there vexation upon vexation 
crofles him at every corner: The fly, 
a@ plague upon’t, has got amongtt his 
turnips; the fmut has feized hig 
wheat, and his fheep are falling down 
with the rot: All this is the fault of 
his bailiff, and at his door the blame 
lies with a proportionable quantity of 
bieflings to recommend jt. He god 
a few dry flicks pickt out of his 
hedges, and he blatlts all the poor ig 
his neighbourhood for a fet of thieves, 

_pilferers and vagabondy. He meets 
one of his tenants by the way, and he 
has a petition for a new gate to hig 
tarm-yard,or {ome repairs to his doves 
houfe, or it may bea new threfhing« 
floor to his barn —=He'!l and fury { 
there is no end to the demands of 
thele curfed farmers—His ftomach 
rifes at the requelt, and he turns afide 
{peechiefs with rage, and in this hu- 
mour pays a vifit to his mafons and 
carpenters, who are at work upon a 
building he is adding to his offices: 
Here his choler, inftead of fubfiding, 
sonly flames more furioufly, for the 
idle rafcals have done nothing ; fame 
have been making holiday, othecs 
have gone to the fairat the nexttown, 
and the matter workman has fallen 
from the {caffold, and keeps his bed 
with the bruifes: Every devil is con- 
jured up from the bottomle(s .pit to 
come on earth and confound thefe di 
Jatory mifcreants; and now let him 
go to his dinner with what ftomach 
he may. Jf an humble parfon or de- 


pendent coufin expects a peaceful 


meal at his table, he may as well fit 
down to feed with ‘Thyeftes or the 
Centaurs. After a meal of mifery 
and a glafsof wine, which ten to one 
but the 4 } butler has clouded 
in the decanting, he is fugamoned to 
a game 
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a game at back-gammon: The par- 
fon throws fize-ace, and in a few 
more cafts covers all his points; the 
devil’s in the dice! Tom makes a 
blot, and the parfon hits it; he takes 
up man after man, all his points are 
fall, and ‘Tom is gammoned pat re- 
demption—Can fefh and blood bear 
this? Was ever fuch a run of luck? 
Tne dice-box is flapt down with a 
vengeance; the tables ring with the 
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ing thoughts, he calls in thofe of 
another perfon, no matter whom-—— 
ihe firft idle author that ftands next to 
his hand: he tekes up a book; ’tis a 
volume of comedies; he opens it at 
random ; *tis all alike to him where he 
begins; all our poets put together are 
not worth a halter; he ftumbles by 
mere chance upon The Choleric Man ; 
"twas one to a thoufand he fhould 
firike upon that blafted play-—What 


deatening crafh, the parfon ftands San infernal tide! What a canting, 


aghalt, and Tom ftamps the floor in 
the phrenzy of paflion—Delpicable 
paflion! mife-able dependant! 
Where is his next refource? the 
parfon has fled the pit; the back- 
gimmon-table is clofed; no cheerful 
neighbour knocks at his Gnfocial gate ; 
filence and night and folitude are his 
melancholy inmates; his boiling bo- 
fom labours like a turpid fea after the 
winds are lulled; fhame flares him 
in the face; conicience plucks at his 
heart, and to divert his own torment- 


preaching puppy of an author !—As 
way goes the poet with his play and 
half-a-dozen better poets than himfelf 
bound up in the fame lucklefs volume, 
the innocent fufferers for his offence. 
Tom now fits forlorn, difguited, 
without a friend living or dead to 
heer him, gnawing his own heart for 
want of other dict to feed his {pleen 
upon: At length he flinks into a com- 
fortlefs bed ; damns his fervant as he 
draws the curtains round him, drops 
afleep and dreams of the devil. 





The following Chara&er of the celebrated Dofor Jounson, from ** Gleanings, 
or, Fugitive Pieces,” a work in two volumes, by the Rev. J. Moir, will, 


qwe pre/ume, 


be acceptable to our Readers. 





Defor SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


T has lately become fathio able - give 

characters of this fingular man. Like 
aii who have difinguithed themfelves by 
indultry or genius in morals, arts, fcien- 
ces, or letters, he has been fortunate ¢ 
nowvgh to ferve the purpofes of utility ina 
double capacity. Hisexample, while live- 
ing, ftimulated his cotemporaries to ex- 
ertion and perfeverance in virtue and cx- 
cellence. Portterity will alio contemplate, 
with a mixture of reverence and emula- 
tion, the copy of an original which their 
anceftors were thus contented to follow and 
applaud. 

Johnfon was grown grey in literature. 
He lived in the capacity of ag author on 
the town for nearly a pesiod of filty years. 
By exhaufting a long laborious life in 
contributing to the improvement and de 
light of his countrymen, he finally me- 
rited and obtained their general and un- 
feigned approvation. His enlightened 
mind, which aimed only at the happinefs 
and perteétion of the fpecies, was con~ 
flantly employed in emitting fuch ethu- 
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fions of virtuous intelligence as tended 
equally to clear the head aad betrer the 
heart; and when his death, which had 
been fome time expefted, was announced, 
the public regarded the melancholy event 
with aconfternation or fenfibility fimilar 
to that of a family who has loft its head, 
or an army whofe general falls. 

Ic may be faid of Johnfoa, as of moft 
men who outlive their cotemporaries, that 
the anecdotes of his juvenile days have 
perithed with the companions of his youth. 
A Botweil, a Piozzi, and other gicaners 
of oddity and imbecility, by grouping in 
one heterogeneous mafs the eccentricities 
of genius loaded with the frailties of age, 
and tottering under the accumulated de. 
cays of nature, exhibit him as a monfter. 
The one has expofed him, like Swift 
when he had farvived his underftanding, 
asa thew to gratily licentious merriment 
and, in grois violation of gratitude and 
friendthip, brought — on talents 
and qualities which notwithitanding he 
{till affects to adore. ‘The other, piqued 
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at the difguf which Johnfon avowed on 
her marriage, in this manner takes her 
revenge on his memory 3 and, after con- 
tributing her fhare to inflate him with va- 
nity, drags him forth in difguife, and in- 
vites the public tolaugh at the ankward 
ana gigantic Caricature oF her own ima- 
gination. 

In eftimating the real merit of this 
elegant and mafterly writer, it may be 
neceffary to attend not fo much to what 
he knew as to what he communicated. 
His moft intimate friends could obtain 
but a partial acquainiance with the for- 
mer; the public are in full poffeffion of 
the latter. It feems of very little confe- 
quenoe how the fountain is fupplied, while 
the ftream preferves its fulnefs and its 
purity. The genius tf Johofon, from 
whatever fource he drew his information, 
whether his acquaintance with philofuphy 
or philology was folid or fuperficial, or 
whether he was a man of {cience, or only 
a mere lexicographer, abounded with ori- 
ginality on every fubje@ which occupied 
his attention. His writings are not theo- 
retical, but he often elucidates general 
knowledge without obfcuring his ftyle by 
technical phrafeology. 

How then thall the (cience of an author, 
who attaches himfelf to no particu'ar one, 
be deceived? To infer his ignorance of 
fpecific qualities, from his acquaintance 
with that alone which involves them, is 
like upbraiding the phil rf pher, who ftu- 
dies the principles of mechanica, becaufle 
he is not a wheelwright or a watchmaker. 
Bxamine all his allufions in his Ram- 
Bieas, his Intees, and his Lives, 
and let his fcience be appreciated in the 
fame proportion as thefe are adopted with 
propriety. What is it that has thus en- 
riched his ftyle, and rendered all his de- 
tails fo much more interefting and origi-~ 
nal than thofle of mot other authors? Is 
it not the folid and profound reHeCtions of 
a fagacious, difcriminating, and well- 
informed mind? In faét, it was by pal. 
fing through this intelligent medium that 
his various and literary communications 
accumulated all their value and impor- 
tance; and what he has faid of Dryden 
applies with peculiar propriety to himfelf: 

** His works abound with knowledge, 
** and fparkle with illu‘trations. There 
* is fearcely any fcience or faculty that 
does not fupply him with occafional 
images and lucky fimilitudes; every 
** page difcovers a mind very widely ae- 
** quainted both with art and nature, and 


in full poileffion of great ftores of in- 
** celletual wealth.”” . 


< 
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To a mind thus manuted in learning, 
fcience, and knowledge of the world, 
Johnfon added fuch amplitude of wit as 
anfwered all the purpofes ot petulance, 
malignity, and amufement. It is, how. 
ever, nota little fingular, that, with a 
bluntnefs of addrefs, and a coarfenefs of 
culloquial expreflion, peculiarly charaéte. 
riftic, he was equaily without humour, 
and fuperior to every {pecies of buffoonery, 
All his ideas, in whatever terms he chofe 
to exhibit them, were brilliant, original, 
and correct. He was a painter who fel- 
dom dealt in fketches. His pidtures might 
be fometimes prepofterous, fanciful, over« 
charged, and not unfrequently monfroug 
for deformity, but were generally finithed, 
He poffeifed, in an eminent degree, the 
talent of elevating the converfation by an 
exuberance of claffical and interefting ten- 
timent; but in the courf: of a long life, 
and in the enjoyment of a numerous and 
polifhed acquaintance, gave few fpeci- 
mens of thofe elegant and focial pleafane 
tries which are ofien to be found in the 
company of the learned and polite. With 
a large fhare of good-nature he could oc- 
cafionally be unpardonably (geere; and 
he never was more entertaining than when 
he gave a loofe to the farcattic propenfit: 
of his nature at the expence of tome cha- 
racter ablent or pretent. 

The moment he found himfelf the idol 
of fathion, his conceit of his own powers 


was without reftraint or decency. He 


arrogated the diftinétion of diétator in 
all companies, delivered his opinions with 
oracular promptitude and decifion, and 
fpurned with impatience and fcorn the 
moft delicate contradid@iion. His refpedt 
for party, fex, or individual, when the 
fit of talking had once feized him, could 
neither qualify or fupprefs a favourite pa- 
radox, a rude jeft, or a bold apophthegm. 
His witticifms were rather firong and 
pointed, than exquifitely fine and charm- 
ing; and more calculated to render us 
diffatished with what we cannot help, 
than, by a group of agreeable affociation, 
to excite our gratitude for what we may 
ftill enjoy. No man ever difcovered more 
humanity, or difcovered itin a manner 
lefs capable of difguife than he did. His 
heart was in unifon with every thing that 
could fuffer. He had no equal in afford- 
ing confolation to the forrowful. Pity 
always made him ferious; and he never 
deemed that an obje€&t of mirth which 
tended, by any means whatever, to jm- 
pair the happinefs of fociety. 
He had no levity of his own, and was 
fo fas. from relifaing it in others, that he 
never 
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aever met with a facetious character ia 
his life which he did nor either defpife or 
teat with incivility. In thort, his ge- 
aius was fettered by melancholy and ca- 
price 5 he was fond of appearing fenten- 
tious, difpaflionate, and corre@t; and 
even his moit fprightly ridicule was gene- 
rally tinged with reflection and folemility. 

The anecdotes which have been told of 
him are endlefs, For many he is doubt- 
lefs obliged to the fabrications of his 
friends as well as his enemies. Report, 
for a feries of years, gave him credit for 
moit of the beft things that attracted pub- 
lic attention. Some of thefe appear only 
an improvement of others; the fecond 
edition of what did not pleafe in the firft, 
or an echo to fayings of which no trace 
probably remainedon his memory but the 
found. Whoever would make an accu- 
rate collection of them mutt inviolubly 
adhere toarrangement. A great variety 
were dropped originally in bookfellers’ 
fhops, where he always lounged away 
much of his time with a few literary and 
fcientific men, whofe intimacy and con- 
verfation it was his ambition to cultivate ; 
and among people of faf.ion and difltinc- 
tion, of whofe attentions, adulation, and 
friendthip, he grew immoderately fond in 
the latter periods of his life. 

Long before he broached the idea of 
his di€tionary, or any other work which 
chiefly contributed to raife and eftabuhh 
his literary reputation, he was much with 
a bookfeller of eminence, who frequently 
confulted him about manufcripts offered 
for fale, or books newly publithed : but, 
whenever Johnfon’s opinion happened to 
differ from his, he would {tare Johnfon 
full in the face, and remark, with much 
gravity and arrogance, ‘* I with you could 
write as well," This Johnfon thought 
was literally telling a proteffional man 
that he was an impoftor, or that he af- 
fumed a charaéter to which he was not 
equal; he, therefore, heard the grofs im- 
putation once or twice with fullen con- 
tempt. One day, however, in the pre- 
fence of feveral gentlemen who knew 
them both, this bookfelier very incauti- 
oufly threw out the fame illibera! opinion. 

Johaion could fupprefs his indignation 
no ldnger. ‘* Sir,’ faid he, ** you are 
** not competent to decide a queition 
“* which you do not underftand. If your 
** allegations be true, you have the bru- 
** tality to infult me with what is not my 
** fault, but my misfortune. If your al- 
** legations be not true, your impudent 
** ipeech only fhews how much more dc- 
** taftable a liar is thar a brute.” 
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The ftrong conclufive afpeét and fero- 
city of manner which accompanied the 
utterance of thefe words, from a poor 
author to a purfe-proud bookfe'ler, made 
a deep impreffion in Johnfon’s favour, 
and tecured him, perhaps, more reipe& 
and civility in his fybfequent intercourfe 
with the trade than any othertranfa@ion 
of his life. 

Goldimith, who hated the prudery of 
Jehnfon’s morals, and atfeéted to ridi- 
cule the foppery of Hawkfworth’s man- 
ners, yet warmly admired the genius of 
both, was in ufe to fay, among his ac- 
quaintance, that Johnfon would have 
made a DECENT MONK, and Hawkf. 
worth @ GeoD DANCING-MASTER, 

Johnfon often took his revenge. He 
had farcafms at will for all perfons and 
all places. One evening thele two wits 
werein company with a lady whom they 
were both in the habit of vifiting, and a 
large aflemmblage of fine women. Gold. 
fmith, who was the moft aukward <iceae 
ture imaginable in fuch a fituation, overs 
turned the teaethings as the fervant pre. 
fented him with his dith, He was ipeech. 
lefs: and the ladies, afier flaring at each 
other, burft into a ficof laughter. Joha- 
fon only continued grave; and, turming 
to the lady next him, ** Madam,” faid 
he, “can you tell how a man, who 
‘« thocks fo much in company, can give 
*¢ fo many charms to his writings?” 

Johnfon is faid aever to have forgiven 
a lady, then prefent, who affected to 
whifper in a voice loud enough to be heard 
through the whole room, ** Thele gen- 
« tlemen publifh fo mr. 4 delicacy, that 
*« they relerve none for private ule.” 

But whatever may be thought of his 
genius, his tcience, or his wit, the bene~ 
volence, the ferioutne{s, and the religious 
tendency of his moral produdtions, ac 
eminent and inconteftible. He never 
made any attempt in hiftorical compofi~ 
tion. In other walks of literature he had 
few fuperiors, and was, undoubtedly, one 
of the moft popular authors of the prefent 
age. His regard for religion was facred 
and inviolable. Thofe virtues and qua- 
jities which adminifter to the decency and 
felicity of life derived from his pen pe-~ 
culiar aid and illuftration. He was the 
friend and advocate of whatever enlarges, 
heightens, refines, or perfects, the hap- 
pinefs of humanity. To this great and 
prevailing object all his labours had an 
immediate reference; and his whole life, 
in public and private, was confecrated to 
the welfare aud the honous of the fpecies. 


Extrag: 
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Extras from Meanes’s Voyages to the North-Weft Coaft of America, 


N the author's arrival at Noot- 

ka, the chiels were abfent ; 

buc they foon returned from their 
fhort campaign, finging in therr ufual 
ftyle ; though it might have gratified 
mufical amateurs, if any fcientific 
muficiam had ben in the party, to 
have known in what fcale they fang, 
fince the diatonic is contended to be 
the only natural one. ‘The chiefs, 
however, were friendly, and a fac- 
tory was built, difended in a tem- 
porary way from fudden ill-regulated 
incurfions. ‘The keel of a fhip was 
alfo laid, the firft ever built on this 
coaft, flyled the North Welt Ame- 
rica. In this attempt, and in trace, 
they were fora time «mployed, ¢x- 
periencing fome duplicity, and in- 
conveniencies,which the thievith dif- 
ofiton of the natives occafioned. 
They loon had reafon to fulpect that 
the natives of this coalt devoured oc- 
cafionally humaa ficth; a fufpicion 
afterwards realifed, for this cuftom 
was found not only at Nootka, but 
in the neighbourhood ; not effets of 
famine, but confidered as a luxurious 
banquet. From farther enquirics, 
the Sandwich iflanders appear to be 
unacquainted with this deteftahle 
praftice. It feems to have originated 
with the New Zealanders, partly 
from neceflity ; to have pervaced the 
tropical iflands of the Pacific, till far- 
ther advanced in refinement and ci- 
vilization, they preferved only the 
form, the traces of a former cuitom; 
and from thence to have extended 
eallward to the continent. If the 
Sandwich iflanders ever deferved the 
imputation, they feem to merit it no 
longer; but even in the old continent, 
if fome authors were to be trufted, 
perticularly Abdollatiff, in his hiltory 
of Egypt, this Thyeflean banquet has 
been employed In moments of emer. 
gency, and ander the impulfe of fa. 
mine, ‘The mild and humane Gen- 


too, only, lies down on the banks of 
the facred river, and dies withoute 
fimilar impulle. 

In the progrefs fouthward, to Port 
CoB, and the entrance of the famous 
ftraits of John de Fuca, they meet 
with other unequivocal marks of the 
fame depravity. ‘The moft opuleng 
chiet of that coaft is Wicananith, and 
of his magnificent and royal feaft we 
may tranicribe a defcription. 

© On entering the houle, we were 
abfolutely aftonithed at the vatt ares 
it incloied. It contained a large 
fyuare, boarded up'clole on all fides 
to the height of twenty feet, with 
planks of an uncommon breadth and 
length, ‘Three enormous trees,rudely 
carved and painted, formed the rat- 
ters, which were fupported at the 
ends and in the middle by gigantic 
images, carved out of huge blocks 
of timber. ‘The fame kina of broad 
planks covered the whole to keep out 
the rain; but they were fo placed as 
to be removed at pleafure, either to 
receive the air and light, or let out 
the fmoke. In the middle of this 
{pecious room were feveral fires, and 
befide them large wooden veffels fil- 
led with fifh-foup. Large flices of 
whale’s ficth lay in a itate of prepa- 
ration to be put in fimilar machines 
filed with water, into which the 
women, with a kind of tongs, con- 
veyed hot ftones from very fierce 

_fises, in order to make it boil: heaps 
‘of fith were ftrewed about, and in 
this central part of the place, which 
might very probably be called the 
kitchen, flood large feal-fkins filled 
with oil, from whence the guefls 
were ferved with that delicious be- 
verage. 

* The trees that fupported the root 
were of a fize which would render the 
pak of a firll-rate man of war dl- 
minutive, onacompariion with them; 
indeed our curiofity as well as our 

aflonifhment 
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aftonifhment wason its utmoft {tretch, 
when. we confidered the ftrength that 
oa he neceflary to raife thele enor- 
yous beams to their prefent elevation, 
how fuch ftrength could be 

by a people wholly unacquaint- 

‘ Ji machine powers. The door 
‘ch we entered this extraordi- 
abric, was the mouth of one of 

ge images, which, large as it 

mas uppoled, was not dilpropor- 
he other features of this 
pape. We alcended by 
: the out-fide, and after 
atraordinary kind of por- 
tal, deicended down the chin into the 
houle, where we found new matter 
for afllonithmeat in the nember of 
men, women, and children, who 
compoled the family of the chief; 
which contilted of at leatt ecipht hun- 
died perfons. Thefe were divided 
into groupes, according to their re- 
fpeftive offices, which had their dif- 
tint places afligned them. The whole 
of the building was furrounded by a 
bench,about two feet from the ground, 
on which the various inhabpants fat, 
ate,and flept. ‘Ihe chief appeared at 
the upper end of the room, furround. 
ed by natives of rank, on a {mall raif- 
ed platform, round which were plac- 
ed feveral large chefts, over which 


hung bladders of oil, large flices of 


whale’s flefh,and proportionable gob- 
lets of blubber. Feitoons of human 
{culls, arranged with fome attention 
to uniformity ,were di{pofed in almoft 
every part where they could be placed, 
and were conlidered as a very {plen- 
did decoration of the royal apart- 
ment. 

‘When we appeared, the guells 
“had made a very confiderable advance 
in their banquer. Before each perfon 
was placed a large flice of boiled 
whale, which, with {mall wooden 
dithes, filled with oil and fith foup, 
and a lange mutcle-fhell, by way of 
{poon, compofed the economy ol the 
woic. The fervants weie bully em- 
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ployed in preparing to replenith the 
feveral difhes as they were emptied, 
and the women in picking and open. 
ing the bark of a tree which ferved the 
purpate of towels. Li the luxury of 
this entertainment is to be determined 
by the voracioufnels with which i¢ 
was eaten, and the quantity that wag 
{wallowed, we mult confider it as the 


-‘moft luxurious featt we had ever be- 


held. Even the children, and fome of 
them were not more than three years 
old, poflefled the fame rapacious appe- 
tite for oil and blubber as their fathers, 
The women, however, are forbidden 
from eating at thefe ceremonials.—- 
Thefe people feem to employ paint 
only on the days of ceremony.’ 

The harbour in which they now 
were, (Port Cox) is a very commo- 
dious one. ‘The country rich, the 
women modett, and in every circum- 
ftance feemingly fuperior to Nootka, 
The men were more intelligent and 
fubtle, more cruel and favages yet 
from interefted motives their condudt 
was not very unexceptionable, though 
in this neighbourhood, by tribes of 
this race, the boat of the Imperial Ea~ 
gle was furprifed, and the officer and 
crew murdered, perhaps devoured. 

The appearance of the land in the 
ftraits of John de Fuca is defcribed, 
but ic differs litle from the reft of 
the coaft, whofe charaélerillics are 
lofty inacceflible hills covered with 
wood, a bold thore with many marks 
of devaftation trom the foatherly 
winds. From thence they proceed- 
ed to the fouth, fo far as Cape Look- 
out, and to’about the forty-fifth de- 
gree of latitude. The chart of Mau- 
relle they had reafon to believe was 
imaginary, or purpofely mitrepre- 
fenting the real coalt. No fach ri- 
ver as St. Roc, it is afferted, exrits in 
the {pot where it islaid down by the 
Spanifh navigator. 

On their return,thev refit in Berke- 
ley’s Sound, lat. 49°, and in their 
way foe fome of the natives of the 

coalt, 
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coaft, by whom they are fupplied 
with provifions. From Berkeley’s 
Sound, they {¢nd the long boat to ex- 
plore the celebrated ftraits of Fuca, 
but after a very fhort progrefs, it was 
attacked with great fury and refolu- 
tion by the natives, fo that it {oon re- 
turned, with very little intelligence, 
but of the dangers. They had failed 
near thirty leagues up the ftrait, where 
it was fifteen leagues broad, and they 
had a clear horizon tothe ealt of fif- 
teen leagues more. It is probably a 
paflage round the Archipelago, and 
there is not the leaft reafon tofuppole 
that it can lead into the Atlantic. 

The return to Nootka,the launch- 
ing the North Weft America, the 
mutiny and punifhment of the fea- 
men, or the wars of Maquilla and 
Callicum, chiefs of Nootka, can only 
be important from the appearance 
of refined fenfibility difpiayed in the 
narrative. Indeed the hiftorian will 
never look to fcenes of exaggerated 
importance and defcriptions, whofe 
warm colouring is inconfiftent with 
the flate of nature and fociety on thefe 
coalts; for real information. We 
muft collect it cafually from facts, 
end from thofe ifolated fketches of 
truth and nature which fometimes 
occur. Of this kind is the follow- 
ing paragraph, where ‘Tianna, the 
Sandwich iland chief, is compared 
with the inhabitants of Nootka, 

* Indeed, there was no comparifon 
to be made between the inhabitants 
and cufloms of the Sandwich Iflands 
and thofe among whom we now re- 
fided, or of any part of the continent 
of America. The former are their 
fuperiors in every thing that regards 
what we fhould call the comforts of 
lifeand their a; proach to civilization, 
They attend to a circumttance which 
particularly dittinguifhes  polifhed 
from favage life, and that is cleanli- 
nets :=-they are not only clean to an 
extreme in their food, but alfo in 
their perfons and houfes the fame 
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happy difpofition prevails ; while the 
North Weftern Americans, are haft 

to a degree that rivals the moll filthy 
brutes, and, of courfe, prohibits any 
defcription from us. Indeed, the 
very difgufing' nature of iheir food, 
is not diminifhed by the manner in 
which it is eaten, or rather devoured. 
Befides, their being cannibals, if no 
other circumilance of inferiority could 
be produced, throws them to a vat 
diftance from the rank which is held 
in the fcale pf human beings by the 
countrymen of ‘Tianna; nor fhould 
we pafs over in this place the frequent 
and folemn declarations of this chief, 
that the natives of the Sandwich 
Iflands poffefs the moft abhorrent 
fentiments of cannibal nature; and 
tho’ they may immolate human be- 
ings on the altars of their deity, they 
have notthe leaft idea of making fuch 
a facrifice to their own appetites.” 

Our navigators return to Port Cox, 
and renew their connection with Wi- 
cananith ; but this event is produc- 
tive of no peculiar information, ex- 
cept that-from the variety of winter 
provifions laid up, famine would not 
probably be one of the inconventcn- 
cies. 

Mr. Meares next gives fome account 
of the country and of the manners of 
the inhabitants, from which we fhall 
colleét afew faéts, which we think of 
importance, and which may probably 
be beit depended on, as lealt influ- 
enced by the obvious bias fo often per- 
ceptibly guiding our author’s pen. 

‘The American continent, io al- 
molt every part, prefents nothing to 
theeye but immente ranges of moun- 
tains or impenetrable foreits. From 
Cape St. James toQneenhithe, which 
we have confidered as the diilrit of 
Nootka, and inhabited by the fame 
nations, this {cene invariably prefents 
itfelf, and admits of very little if any 
variety. In {ome places the country 
appears to be level on the coalt, but 
fill the eye foon finds itieli —_— 
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By fteep hills and mountains, covered 
as well as every part of the low Jand, 
with thick woods down to the margin 
ef the fea. The fummits of the high- 
er mountains, indeed, were compoled 
of tharp prominent ridges of rocks, 
which are clad in {now inftead of ver- 
dure; and now and then we faw a 
fpot clear of wood, but it was very 
rare, and of {mall extent. 

¢ The climate of this country, that 
is from Cape St. James to the fouth- 
ward, is much milder than the eaftern 
coalt on the oppofite fide of America, 
in the fame parallel of latitude. 

* The winter generally fets in with 
rain and hard gales from the fouth- 
eaft,in the month of November, but 
it very feldom happens that there is 
any froft till January, when it is fo 
flight as very rarely to prevent the 
inhabitants from navigating the found 
in theircanoes: ‘The {mall coves and 
rivulets are generally frozen; but I 
could not diicover that any one re- 
membered to have feen the found co- 
vered v ith ice. 

‘The winter extends only from 
November toMarch,when the ground 
is covered with fnow, which difap- 
pears from off the lower lands in A- 
pril, and vegetation is then found to 
have made a confiderable advance.— 
April and May are the {pring months, 
and in June the wild fruits are alrea- 
dy ripened. 
King George’s Sound the cold en- 
creaies, and the winters are longer; 
as tothe fouthward, it of courfe di- 
minifhes; and we fhould fuppofe that 
to the fouthward of 45° there mutt 
be one of the moft pleafant climates 
in the world. 

* The mercury inthe thermometer 
often ftood in the middle of fummer 
at 70°, particularly in the coves and 
harbours that were fheltered from the 
northern winds ; but we very feldom 
had it lower than 40 in the evenings. 
Fires, however, were very acceptable 
both in May and September ; but we 
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To the northward of 
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attributed this circumftance in a 
great meafure to the fouth-ealt winds, 
which were ever attended with rain 
and raw cold. The north-wefterly 
winds, on the contrary, blow clear, 
bu: are rathercool. The winds which 
prevail during the fummer months, 
are the wefterly ones, which extend 
their influence over the Northern Pae 
cific Ocean, to the northward of 
30° north, as the eafterly winds blow 
invariably to the equator from this 
latitude. 

‘Storms from the fouthward are 
very frequent in the winter months, 
but there isno reafon to fuppofe that 
they operate with fuch a degree of vi- 
olence as to prevent fhips from navi- 
gating the American coalt in any fea- 
jon of the year.’ 

The Nootkans, we have faid, are 
not tall, but they are robuftand well 
proportioned. They feem to be a 
méxture of a northern race, joined 
with the robufter inhabitant of amore 
fouthern climate, perhaps of an Equi- 
maux joined to the Afiiatics of the 
fouth. Their children’s heads are 
{wathed, and made to refemble in 
form the conical heads of the Tartars; 
but no conclufion refpefting their ori- 
gin can be drawn from this fact, fince 
afimilar praétice prevails among ma- 
ny favage tribes. Like the other Ame- 
ricans, they pluck out their beards by 
the roots; and when cleaned from 
their paint, they are faid to be fair. 
Neither incolour nor features do they 
refemble the red tribes of the conti- 
nent. In perfon, tho’ robult, they 
are crooked and i!l-fhaped ; and in 
manners leemingly fubtle, lavage and 
treacherous. ‘The women are repre- 
{ented as handfome, referved,and mo- 
deft. The drefs is very fimple, and 
that of the women feems to be remark. 
ably decent. Maquilla, the chief, 
ufed, it is faid, to kill aflave oncea 
month, as an extraordinary Juxury, 
and boafted of this horrid praftice. 

Their ufual food is the ficth of the 
whale, 
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whale, the oil of the whale or feal, 
that numerous and prolific race the 
herring, falmon, the fardines, and the 
various produce ot the lea 3 to which 
they oc afionally add the tmall deer 
of this diltrifl, or any animal that 
they can meet with, Lheircuttoms 
ere thole of all lavave races, and their 
Jives an alternate change of gluttony 
end want, cruel Wars or inactive 
peace, Te the moll hithy dirty man 
nere their attachment is unremitted, 
The power of the chiefs feems to be 
confiderable,and in fome of the neigh. 
bouring tribes, the women appear to 
have abfolute authority, which they 
were feen to exercife with the molt 
fierce and favage cruelty, At Nootka 
the power of the women is inconfider- 
able; and they are even fometimes the 
price of peace, Wives are interchang- 
ed occationally for political,and fome- 
times, we may fuppole, for different 
urpofes, ‘Theonly trait of thetr re- 
ficiem we find in the following pal 
fage ; but the fact, if admitted, will 
bear a very different interpretation, 
* The young Nootkan related. his 
flory in the following manner :—he 
hill placed a certain namber of (hicks 
onthe ground atimall dillances fiom 
each other, to which he gave feparate 
names. Thus he called the frit his 
father, and the next his grandfather : 
he then took what remained and 
threw thein all into confufion togs- 
ther; as mach as to fay that they 
were the general heap of his ancef- 


tors whom he could not individually 
reckon, He then, pointing to chis 
bundle, feid that when they lived, 
an old man entered the Scund ina 
copper cance, with copper paddle 
and every thing elfe in his naff Mion 
of the lame metal: That he paddled 
aluig the fhore, on which all the 
people were aflembled, to conteme 
Nate fo frange a tiehey and hae 
myving thrown one of his CAPber 
paddles on More, he himtelt lanued 
‘The extraordinary thranger chen t 
the natives,that he came trom the @ 
to which the boy pointed with 
hand «that their country w 

day be deftroyed, when thes 

all be killed, and ric agai 

the place from whence he ew 

young interpreter « Xpia 

cumitance of his narra 






down asif he were de 
rifing up tuddenly, 
action of foaring t) 

‘ He continued 
the people kille 
took hig canoe: a 
event they derived th 
copper. ble allo pave w 
itand, that the images in che 
were Intended to reprefent chet 
and perpetuate the mation of the 
man whocame from the fky.’ 

‘This ttranger, if attended to,mig! 
have been anothers Mango Capac, and 
this part of the coaft in a more civi- 
hazed Rate. 
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Place me where never fummer breeze 

And angry Jove deforms th’ inclement yeart 

Love and the nymph thall charm my toils, 

‘bh ny uj h who fwe tly tpeaks, and fweetly {miles. FRANCIS 


N the happinefs and mifery of 


our prefent flate, part arifes 

rom our fenfations, and part from 

Our opinions ; past is diflributed by 

Nature, and part isin a great meaftre 
. ttirrevect ~ 

*pporiioucd by ourlelves. Pofftive 





pleafure we cannot always obtain. 
and pofitive pain we often cannot re- 
move. Noman can give to hisown 
plantatie ns the frapranc e of the In- 
cian groves; nor will any precepts 
of philofopty enable him to wtth- 

draw 
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draw his attention from wounds and 
difeafes. But the negative infelicity, 
which proceeds, not from the pref- 
{ure of (ufferings, bat the ablence of 
enjoyments, will always yield to the 
remedies of realon 

Ta one of the large caves to which 
the families of Greenland retire to- 
gether to pals the cald montha, and 
which may be termed their villages 
or cities, a youth and maid wihio 
came from different paris of the 
country, were fo much dillinguilhed 
by their beauty, that they were called 
by the relt of the inhabitants An- 
ningat and Ajut, from a fuppofed 
ineir anceltors of the 
fame names, who had been tranf. 
formed of old into the fun and moon, 

Auntog vit tor (ome time heard the 
prafes of Ajuc with little emotion ; 
buc ac lait, by frequent interviews, 
became lenfiole of her charms, and 

ide a difeovery of his affection, 

ng her, with her parents, to 
i, where he placed before Ajut 
Heol awhale, Ajut leemed nor 
1 delighted by this gallantry 5 

. however, from that tune, was 

lerved rarely to appear but in a velt 
mate of the tkin of a white deer, 
She ufed frequently to renew the 
black dye updo her hands and fore- 
head, to adorn her’ fleeves with coral 
and fhells, and to braid her hair with 
great exacinels. 

The elegance of her drefs, and 
the judicious difpofition of her orna- 
ments, had fuch an effeét upon An- 
Ningait that he could no longer be 
reltrained from a declaration of his 
love. He therefure compofed a poem 
in her praife ; in which, among other 
heroic and tender fentiments, he pro- 
telted, « that the was beautiful as the 
* vernal wiliow,and fragrant as thyme 
on the mountains 3 that her fingers 
were white as the teeth of theMorfe; 
and her {mile grateful as the difflolu- 
tion of the ice ; that he would pur- 
* fue her, though the fthould pafe the 
Vou. IIL. No. 12. 
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* fnows of the midland cliffs ; or feek 
* fhelter in the caves of the eatlern 
‘ cannibals; that he would tear her 
‘ from the embraces of the genius of 
‘the rocks, inatch her from the pawe 
‘ of the Amaroc, and reicue her trom 
‘the ravine of Halguia.’ He con. 
cluded with a wah, that * whoever 
‘fhall atrempt to hinder his anion 
‘wal Arut, iii be buried with. 
‘out his bow 7 and that in the lend 
‘of fouls, bis feull wight ferve na 
‘other ule than to catch the drop. 
* pings ol the tlarry lamps,’ 

This ode being univertally ape 
plaaded, it was expedled that Ajut 
would foon yield to fuch fervour and 
accomplifhinents; but Ajut, wiih the 
natural haughtinels of beauty, ex 
pected all the forms of courthip; 
and before the would confefs herlelf 
conquered, the fan returned, the ice 
broke, and the feafon of Jabour called 
all to their employments, 

Anningait and Ajut for atime al- 
ways went out in the fame boat, and 
divided whatever was caught, An- 
ningait, in the fight of his miftreis, 
lott no opportunity of fignalifing his 
courage: he attacked the fea horfes 
onthe ice; purfued the fealsinto the 
water 4 and leaped upon the back of 
the whale, while he was yet itrug- 
gling with the remains of life. Noe 
was his diligence lefs, to accumulate 
all that could be neceflary to make 
winter comfortable s he dried the roe 
of fithes, and the Heth of feals; he 
entrapped deer and foxes, and drefled 
their fkins to adorn his bride; he 
fealled her with eggs from the rocks, 
and ftrewed her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempett drove 
the Gith to a diftant part of the coafl, 
before Anningait had completed his 
ftore; he therefore entreated Ajur, 
that fhe would at Jaft grant him her 
hand, and accompany him to thee 
part of the country whither he was 
now fummoned by neceflity. Ajuc 
thought him not yet entitled to this 

G con- 
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condefcenfion ; but propofed, ‘as a 
trial of his conftancy, that he fhould 
return at the end of fummer to the 
cavern where their acquaintance 
commenced, and there expe the re- 
ward of his affiduities. ‘ O virgin, 
* beautiful as the fun fhining on the 
‘ water, confider,’ {aid Anningair, 
what thow haft required. How 
eafy may my return be precluded 
by fudden froft, or unexpeted fogs ; 
then muft the night be palt with- 
out my Ajut. We live not, my 
fair, in thote fabled countries; which 
lying ftrangers fo wantonly deferibe; 
where the whole year is divided 
into fhort days and nights ; where 
the fame habitation ferves for fum- 
mer and winter; where they raife 
houfes in rows above the ground ; 
dwell together from year to year, 
with flocks of tame animals grazing 
in the fields about them; can tra- 
vel at any time from one place to 
another, through ways inclofed 
with trees, or over walls raifed up- 
on the inland waters; and direét 
their courfe through wide countries, 
by the fight of green hills or {cat- 
tered buildings. Even in fummer, 
we have no means of crofling the 
mountains, whofe [nows are never 
diffolved ; nor can remove to any 
diftant refidence, but in our boats 
coalting the bays. Confider, Ajur, 
a few f{ummer days, and a few win- 
ter nights, and the life of man is at 
anend, Night is the time of eafe 
and feftivity, of revels and gaiety ; 
but what will be the flaming lamp, 
the delicious feal or the foft oil, 
withoot the {mile of Ajut ?? 

The eloquence of Anningait was 
vain ; the maid continued inexorable; 
and they parted, with ardent promi- 
fes to meet again before the night of 
winter. 

Anningait, however difcompofed 
by the dilatory coynefs of Ajut, was 
yet refolved to omit no tokens of a- 
merous refpect; and therefore pre- 
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fented her at his departure with the 
fkins of feven white fawns, of fite 
{wans, and cleven feals, with three 
marble lamps, ten veffels of feal oil, 
and a large kettle of brafs, which he 
had purchafed from a fhip, at the 
price of halfa whale, and two horns 
of fea unicorns. 

Ajut was fo much affected by the 
fondnets of her lover, or fo much 
overpowered by his magnificence, 
thar fhe followed him ‘tothe fea fide; 
and, when fhe faw him enter the 
boat, wifhed aloud, that he might 
return with plenty of fkins and oil ; 
that neither the mermaids might 
{natch him into the deeps, nor the 
{pirits of the rocks confine him in 
their caverns. 

She ftood a while to gaze upon the 
departing veflel ; andahen returning 
to her hut, filent and dejeéted, laid 
afide, from that hour, her white deer 
fkin, fuffered her hair to f{pread un- 
braided on her fhoulders, and forbore 
to mix in the dances of the mai- 
dens. She endeavoured to divert her 
thoughts by continual application to 
feminine employments, gathered mofs 
for the winter lamps, and dried grafs 
to line the boots of Anningait. Of 
the fkins which he had beftowed up- 
on her, fhe made a fifhing coat, a 
fmall boat and tent, all of exquifite 
manufaéture ; and while fhe was thus 
bufied, folaced her labours with a 
fong, in which fhe prayed, ‘ that 
“her lover might have hands ftronger 
than the paws of the bear, and 
feet {wifter than the fect of the remn- 
deer; that his dart might never err, 
and that his boat might never leak ; 
that he might never tumble on the 
ice, nor faint in the water; that 
the feal might rufh on his harpoon, 
and the wounded whale might dash 
the waves in vain.’ 

The large boats in which the 
Greenianders tran{port their families 
are always rowed by women; for 4 
man will not debafe himfe!f by work, 
which 
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which requires neither fkill nor cour- 
age. Atnningait was therefore ex- 
poled by idlenefs to the ravages of 
pafion. He went thrice to the ftern 
of the boat, with an intent to leap 
jato the water, and fwim back to his 
miftrefs ; but recolle€ting the mifery 
which they maft endure in the win- 
ter, without oi! for the lamp, or kins 
for the bed, he refolved to employ 
the weeks of abfence in provifion 
for a night of plenty and felicity. 
He then compofed his emotions as he 
could, and expreffed in wild num- 
bers, and uncouth images, his hopes, 
his forrows, and his fears. ¢ O life,’ 
fays he, ‘ frailand uncertain ! where 
‘fhall wretched man find thy re- 
¢ femblance, but in ice floating on the 
‘ocean! Ittowers on high ; it {par- 
* kles from afar; while the florms 
‘ drive, and the waters beat it, the 
‘fun melts it above, and the rocks 
* fhatter it below. What art thou, 
‘deceitful pleafure, but a fudden 
‘blaze ftreaming from the north, 
* which plays a moment on the eye, 
* mocks the traveller with the hopes 
* of light, and then vanifhes for ever ? 
* What, love, art thou but a whirl- 
* pool, which we approach without 
* knowledge of our danger, drawn on 
‘by imperceptible degiees, till we 
* have loft all power of refiftance and 
‘efcape? Till I fixed my eyes on 
* the graces of Ajat, while I had yet 
* not called her to the banquet, I was 
* carelefs as the fleeping Morfe, I was 
‘merry as the fingers in the ftars. 
‘Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon thy 
* graces? why, my fair, did I call 
‘thee to the bangact? Yet, be 
‘faithful, my love; remember An- 
‘ ningait, and meet my return with 
* the {mile of virginity. I will chafe 
‘ the deer, I will fubdue the whale, 
‘ refiltlefs as the froft of darknefs, and 
* unwearied asthe fummer fun. In 
‘a few weeks I fhall return profper- 
* ous and wealthy ; then fhall the roe- 
‘ ith and the porpoife feaft thy kin- 
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‘ dred; the fox and hare fhall cover 
*‘ thy couch, the tough hide of the 
‘ feal fhall thelter thee from cold; 
* and the fat of the whale illuminate 
‘ thy dwelling.’ 

Anningait’ having with thefe fen- 
timents confoled his grief, and. ani- 
mated ‘his induftry, found chat they 
now had coafted the headland, and 
faw the whale {pouting at a diftance. 
He therefore placed himfelf in his 
fithing boat, called his sflocistes to 
their feveral employments, plied his 
oar and harpoon with incredible 
courage and dexterity ; and, by di- 
viding his time between the chace 
and fithery, fufpended the miferies 
of abfence and {ufpicion, 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwith- 
flanding her neglected crefs, happen- 
ed, as fhe was drying fome fkins in 
the fun, to catch the eye of Norng- 
fuk, on his return from hunting. 
Norngfuk was of birth illuftrious, 
His mother had died in child-birth, 
and his father, the moft expert fither 
of Greenland, had perifhed by too 
clofe purfuit of the whale. Hisdig- 
nity was equalled by his riches; he 
was malter of four men’s and two 
women’s boats; had ninety tubs of 
oil in his winter habitation, and five- 
and-twenty feals buried in the fnow 
again{t the feafon of darknefs, When 
he faw the beauty of Ajut, he im- 
mediately threw over her the fkin of 
a deer that he had taken, and foon 
after prefented her with a branch of 
coral. Ajut refufed his gifts, and 


determined to receive no lover in the 


place of Anningait. 

Norngfuk, thus rejeéted, had re- 
courfe to ftratagem. He knew that 
Ajut would confult an Angekkok, or 
diviner, concerning the fate of her 
lover, and the felicity of her future 
life. He therefore applied him{e)f to 
the molt celebrated Angekkok of that 
part of the country, and, by a prefent 
of two feals and a marble kettle, ob- 


tained a promife, that when Ajgt 
. fhould 
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fhould confult him, he would declare 
that her lover was in the land of fouls. 
Ajut, in a fhort time, brought him a 
coat made by herfelf, and enquired 
what evenss were to befal her, with 
affurances of a much greater reward 
at the revurn of Anningait, if the pre- 
digtion fhould flatter her defires. 
The Angekkok knew the way to 
riches, and foretold, that Anningait, 
having already caught two whales, 
would foon return home with a large 
boat laden with prov fions. 

This prog, oftication fhe was or- 
dered to keep fecret, and Norng!uk, 
depending upon his artifice, renewed 
his addrefies with greater confidence, 
but finding his fuit ftill unfuccefs- 
ful, applied himfelf to her parents 
with gifts and promifes. The wealth 
of Greenland is too powerlul for the 
virtue of a Greenlander; they for- 
got the merit and the prefents of An- 
ningait, and decreed Ajut to the em- 
braces of Norngfuk. She intreated ; 
fhe rewonttrated ; fhe wept, and 
raved; but finding riches irrefiftible, 
fied away into the uplands, and lived 
in a cave upon fuch berries as fhe 
could gather, and the birds or hares 
which fhe had the fortune to en- 
{nare; taking care, atan hour when 
fhe was not likely to be f{ und, to 
view the {ea every day, thather lover 
might not mils her at his return. 

At laft the faw the great boat in 
which Anningait had departed, fteal- 
ing flow and heavy !aden along the 
coaft. She ran, with all the impa- 
tience of affeétion, to catch her lover 
in her arms, and relate her conilancy 
aoc fufferings. When the company 
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reached the land, they informed her, 

that Anningait, after the fifhery was 

ended, being unable to fupport the 

flow paflage of the veffel of carriage, 

had fet out before them in his fifhing 

boat, and they expeéted at their apr. 

val to have found him on fhore 
Ajut, diltraéted at this inte)! 

was about to fly into the hi 

out knowing why, though 

now ip the hands of he: 

who forced her back to 

and endeavoured to com{e: 

when at laft they retired ton 


went down to the beach ; \ 


finding a fifhing boat, fhe erteic 
without hefitation, and tell ng thoie 
who wondesec at her refhnets, that 
fhe was going in fearch of Anningait, 
rowed away with great {wilinels, 
and was feen no more. 

The fate of thele lovers gave oc. 
cafion to various fidtions and conjec- 
tures. Some are cf opinion that they 
were chaneed into flars; others ima- 
gine, that Anningait was feized in 
his paflage by the genius of the rocks, 
and that Ajut was transformed intoa 
mermaid, and flill continues to leek 
her lover in the deferts of the fea. 
But the general perfuafion is, that 
they are both in that part of the land 
of fouls where the fun never fetes, 
where oil is always frefh, and pro- 
vifions always warm. ‘The virgins 
fometimes throw a thimble and a 
needle into the bay, from which the 
haplefs maid departed; and when a 
Greenlander would praife any cou- 
ple for virtuous affeétion, he declares, 
that they love like Anningait and 
Ajut. 





Th ROSE. 


TQ) EHOLD, O Stella! the queen 
of flowers, the Rofe; {ee how 
m unfolds its beautiful form, andy 
blufhing with fimple nature, opens 
Sradually its attraétive graces: to- 
morrow you will behold it pale, wi- 


thered, and all itscharms fied. You 





To Srevva. 
feem to pay it the tribute of a tear; 
but whilft its fudder change fo much 
affeéts you, confider, that beauty of 
every kind is fhort-lived ; even thole 
fine features of your’s—refemble the 


Rofe. 
The 


Ue 
















The American Mu/fe, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








To the Memory of Mrs. Scripa and ber infant Daughter. 


HE blafts of December are heard on the hills, 
They have fcatter’d their high-drifting fnows o’er the plaa; 

The breath of rough Boreas the fountains congeals, 

And Flora bemoans her blight’d honours in vain. 


The Tulip is faded—its tinges are fled— 
The Violet thrinks from the loud-howling gale ; 
And the foft dewy Rofe droops its languifhing head, 
And ceales its bali -breathing fweets fo exhale. 


Thy wide defolations, oh Emblem of Death! 
Spread glooms and dejetions acrofs the fad mind; 
And we trace a loft friend in each bare dreary heath ; 
And we hear their lait figh in the voice of the wind. 


Yet the gambols of Spring thall thy rigours unbend, 
And cherith the fcenes Maia’s abfence that mourn; 

But the Winter of Death hath no folace—no friend— 
Nor buds the green Spring for the dult-bearing Urn. 


On the cheek of our Laura how late bloom’d the Ref, 
And Innocence thot from her eyes its foft rays 

But the blufti ts extinguifh’d—no more that cheek glows< 
And thole eyes drink no more the effulgence of day. 


Wife, Sifter, Friend, Parent, ah names dear in vain! 
As fragile and fair as the gay clouds of dawn; 

Ye are vanifh’d, alas! like the breeze on the plain, 
And all, but your mournful remembrance, is gone. 





My fpirit the days that are paft oft reviews, 

And penfively treads where her joys were once ftrewn ; 
While a fond retrofpeétion her forrows renews, 

And the weeps o’er the hours that for ever are flown. 


Like fome beautifal flow’ret, whofe delicate form 

Still delights, tho? o’erthrown by the tempeft’s rude breath ; 
Thus Lavra, tho’ preft by AfiGion's cold ftorm, 

Yet cheerfully fmil’d om the bofom of Death. 


Tho’ the arrows of Anguifo affaulted her frame, 
And the night like the day brought no foothing repofe ; 
And tho’ faft finking /i/ rent each languifhing vein, 
. Not a fingle complaint, not s murmur arofe. 
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Original Poetry. 
 Ceafe for me, weeping friends, the Supremes to invoke; 
+ I leave Jie rough pillow of Agony’s bed, 
«To ref in the Regions of Glory” She fpoke, 
And th’ unfetter’d {pirit exultingly fled ! 


And thou too, Exviza, the grafp of Difeafe 
Hath crofh’d thy young bloffum and waited thy fweets; 
And the Cherub that long’d for the manfion of Peace, 
From the darkfome abude of Affidion retreats. 


Yes, the wings of that moment which fpeeded her flight 
To the bofom of Laura, beheld her convey’d 
Where the uncloying fcenes of perpetual delight 
Can never admit of a paufe nora fhade. 


There, furely the day of diftrefs hath an end ; 
There, parting and weeping for ever are o’er ; 

There, the winter of Death tinds a folace, a friend ; 
And there buds the green Spring, to be rifled no more. 





New-York, December, 1792. ELLA. 














fo ETHELINDE. 


AIL to the heart, whofe gen’rous pride 
Can burft the iron bars of grief, 
Can Lowe’s fantaftic ills deride, 
And from itfelf procure relief. 


If tears Oppreffion’s hand would gild, 

Or fighs a teeble refpite yield ; 

Or if the woes remember’d oft, 

By repetition grew more foft : 

Then might |we court the weeping mufe, 

O’er our fad bofoms to diffufe 

Her foothing pow’r—in melting lay 
~—To teach us fing our griefs away. 

- But ah! how well (too well) J know, 
Who weeos, he but indulges woe ; 
And every briny tear that flows 
Binds to the heart its griefs more clofe. 


Rife then, my foul, with ardour rife, 
Expand thy withes far and wide, 
qo contemplate the flarry tkies, 
Go emulate thy sex’s rrRipg. 


Ah! vain attempt—on pinions {trong 
She foars beyond the panting wind ; 
And all enamour’d of her fong, 
She leaves thee, wondering mufe, behind. 


Shame to the heart, whofe tranquil beat 
Ne’er felt contending paffions keen ; 

Ne’er knew the vil’sies of defeat, 

When Rea/on joy’d o'er Folly flain. 














Original Poetry. 
Yes—while among the ftars the thines, 
And “ vifits worlds conceal’d from fight,” 


A humbler theme [ chufe for mine, 
The Dufky Dawn and Mifty Night. 


I'll drink the {parkling dews of morn, 
And watch Apollo’s earlieft ray ; 

Or greet the fhepherd’s mellc ® horn, 
That lulls the clofing hours of day : 


Or, bending o’er old Ocean’s ftream, 
Mount the tall Pico’s loftiett brow, 
And, guided by Cylene’s beam, 
Paufe o’er the diffant world below: 


Or, hanging o’er fome cavern dark, 
Where troubled waters heave and {well, 
Lift to Charibda’s angry bark, 


Or howling Sey//a’s fearful yell: 


Or, mingling with th’ enthufiaft throng, 
Who to Metpomene’s harp afpire, 

Mimic Caxista’s melting fong, 

Or penfive ELia’s weeping lyre: 

Then mourning thro’ fome foreft’s gloom, 
From lumbering couch wake Echo pale; 
And pluck the blofioms of the dale, 

To deck fome lonely tomb. 


Such be my fongs, while Ernexinpe, 
Smiling, my artlefs labours views ; 
Reward—the beft that can attend 
The flights of Carouina’s mufe. 





New-York, O&ober, 1792. CAROLINE. 





TT IT II 
A MIRROR for VICE. 


ARK as the gloomy manfions of the dead, 
Difmal, as when eclipfes horror fhed, 
Awtul as blackeft clouds with thunders rent, 
Are the laft moments of th’ impenitent. 


No found of mercy borne on Cherub’s wing, 
Does to'his foul {weet confolation bring—— 
No voice divine, to bid his troubles ceafe, 
And breathe compofure in a word of peace. 


Where are his friends ? O calm the raging eye! 

O foothe that anguith, check that deep drawa figh ! 
Whifper in accents fofter than the breeze, 

Some theme of hope to give the {pirit caie. 


Vain your attempts, all homan efforts, vain! 
Confcience awaken’d darks th’ undying paio. 
See ev’ry featare lively with defpair ! 

See brighten’d horror thro’ his eye-balls Rare ! 


O! lool 












Selefted Poetry. 


O! look to Heav’n, yorr ardent voices raife; 
Cal] pardon down by prayer or by praife ; 
Approach the throne adorn’d with grace divine, 
Where love and mercy in full glory thine. 


Too late! too late! the quick refpiring breath, 
The limbs all quaking in the pangs of death, 
The length’ning dolefuggroan of nature, laft, 
Declare th’ irrevocable ientence paft. 

Ezernal night without one cheering ray, 
Receives the foul, by furies torm away : 

Hope never vifits here, a dread abode, 

Far from the {miles of Heav’n and of God. 


Dec. 6, 1792. PHILON. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 











MESSIAH: 4 Sacred Eclogue, compofed of feveral Paffages of \saiau 


the Prophet. Written in Imitation of Virgil's Pallio. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING. 
E nymphs of Solyma! begin the fong, 
To heav’nly themes fublimer ftrains be)ong. 
The mofly fountains, and the fylvan thades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th’ Aonian maids, 
Delight no more—O thou my voice infpire, 
Who touch’d Iaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire ! 


Rapt into futur¢ times, the bard begun, 
A virgin thall conceive, a virgin bear a fon ! 


Tfaie, Cap. 1%. From Jefle’s root behold a Branch arife, 
ver. 1. Whole facred fl w’r with fragrance fills the kkies : 


Th’ athereal ipirit o’er its leaves fhail move, 
Ard.on its top defcends the myftic Dove. 


Cap. 45.ver.8. Ye Heav’ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 


And jn foft filence fhed the kindly fhow’r ! 


Cap. 25. ver.4. Thefick and weak the healing plant fhall aid, 


From ftorms a fhelter, and from heat a fhade. 
All crimes thal] ceafe, and ancient fraud fhall fail; 


Cap. 9. ver. 7. Returning Juflice lift aloft her fcale ; 


/ 
Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 


And white-rob’d Innocence from Heav’n defcend. 
Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expeéted morn ! 
Oh {pring to light, aufpicious Babe, be born ! 

See Nature hattes her earlieft wreaths to bring, 


Cap. 35. ver. 2. With all the incenfe of the breathing {pring : 








See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding forefts on the mountains dance, 
See {picy clouds from lowly Sharon rife, 
And Carmel’s flow’ry top perfume the tkies ! 





Hark ! 











eletted Poetry. 768 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely defart cheers ; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears ; Cap. 40. ver, 
A God! a God! the vocal hills repay, 314. 
The rocks proclaim th’ approaching Deity. 
Lo Earth receives him from the bending fkies ! 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies rife ! 
With heads declin’d, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be fmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way ! 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold : 





Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold ! Cap. 42. ver. 18. 
He from thick films fhall purge the vifual ray, Cap. 25. ver. 
And on the fightlefs eye-ball pour the day. 5, 6. 


Tis he th’ obftruéted paths of found fhall clear, 
And bid new mufic charm th’ unfolding ear : 
The dumb hall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe ; 

No figh, no murmur the wide world fhall hear, 
From ev’ry face he wipes off ev’ry tear, 


In adamantine chains fhall Death be bound, Cap. 2g. ver. 8. 
And Hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. 
As the geod Shepherd tends his fleecy care, Cap. 40. ver. 11. 


Secks frefheft pattures and the pureft air, 

Explores the loft; the wand’ring fheep direéts, 

By day o’erfees them, and by night proteéts, 

The tender lambs he raifes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bofom warms 

Mankind fhall thus his guardian care engage, 

The promis’d Father of the future age. Cap. 9. ver. 6, 
No more fhall nation againft nation rife, Cap. 2. ver. 4- 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming fteel be cover’d o’er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 

Bat ufelefs lances into {cythes fhall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a plow-fhare end. 


Then palaces fhall rife ; the joyful fon Cap. 65. ver, 
Shall finifh what his fhort-liv’d fire begun; 23, 22. 
Their vines a fhadow to their race fhall yield, 

And the fame hand that fow’d fhall reap the field. 

The fwain in barren deferts with furprife Cap. 35. ver, 
Sees lilies fpring, and fudden verdure rife, is Pe 


And ftarts amictt the thirfty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ears 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruff nods. 
Wafte fandy vallies, once perplex’d with thorn, Cap. 41. ver. 194 
The fpiry fir and fhapely box adorn : and Cap. 55. 
The leaflefs fhrubs the flow’ ring palms fucceed, ver. 13. 

And od’rous myrtle yp the noifom weed. 

The lambs with wolves thall graze the verdant mead, Cap. 11. ver. 6. 
And boys in flow’ry bands the tiger ot 
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Cap. 66. ver. 1. 
Cap. 60, ver. 4. 
Cap. 6o. ver. 3. 
Cap. 60. ver. 6. 


Cap. 60. ver. 
19, 20, 


Cap. 51. ver. 6. 
and Cap. 54. 
Vv. 10. 


A 


With 





ae Pray, 





Demanding life, impatient for tHe tkies ! 


Mrs. Rosinson’s Handkerchief, and Judge Buiver’s Wig, a Fable. 


Perceiving a rough neighbour at her fide < 

** You {mell as tho’ your mafler was a pig— 
** What are you ? tell me, ftinking creature !”—* Ma'am,” 
The hairy neighbour grave replied, « I am 

* The moft tremendous great Judge Buller’s Wig.” 


Selefted Poetry. 


The fteer and liga at one crib fhall meet, 

And harmlefs ferpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The {miling infant in his hand fhall take 

The crefted bafilifk and {peckled {nake ; 

Pleas’d, the green luftre of the fcales furvey, 

And with their forky tongue and pointlefs fting thal! play, 
Rife, crown’d with light, imperial Salem rife! 

Exalt thy tow’ry head, and lift thy eyes! 

See, along race thy {pacious courts adorn ; 

See future fons and daughters yet unborn, 

In crouding ranks on ev’ry fide arife, 












































See barb’rous nations at thy gates attend, ° 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright altars throng’d with proftrate kings, 

And heap’d with produéts of Sabean fprings ! 

For thee Idume’s {picy forefts blow, 

And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 

See Heav’n its {parkling portals wide di{play, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day! 

No more the rifing fun fhall gild the morn, 

Nor ev’ning Cynthia fill her filver horn, 

But loft, diffolv’d in thy fuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O’erflow thy courts: The Light Him/el/f hhall fhine 

Reveal’d, and God’s eternal day be thine ! 

The {eas fhall wafte, the fkies in fmoke decay, 

Rocks fal) to duft, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix’d His word, His faving pow’r remains; 

Thy Realm for ever lafts, thy own Mefliah reigns. 





By Peter Pinvar, Ejfquire. 
Handkerchief, that long had prefs’d 
The fnows of Laura’s {welling breaft, 


Over which fair fcene full many a longing lover, | 


panting heart, and frequent fighs, - 


And pretty modeft leering eyes, | 
Had often, often been obferv’d to hover— | 
This Handkerchief to Kitty giv’n, 
Was forc’d at length to leave its heav’n, 
And enter a Jew clothes-man’s ample bag— 
O what a fad reverfe, poor foul! 
"To {weat in fuch a horrid hole, 
With ev’ry fort of dirty rag! 


who are you ?” the plaintive "Kerchief cry’d, 


« Indeed, 

















« Indeed, Sir! O how chang’d our fate! 
¢¢ How diff’rent were we both of late! 
#* Now to be lodg’d in this vile place— 


« What will become of us at laft? O dear, 


« Something more terrible than this, I fear! 


- 


-~ 


#* Something that carries huge difgrace.” 
“ Madam,” rejoin’d the Wig, “ don’t cry 3 
** No caufe you have indeed to figh; 
* So truft for once a Wig’s prophetic words— 
«« My fate is to be juft the fame, I find; 
*¢ Still for a Scarecrow’s head defign’d ; 
To frighten all the thievés—the birds, 


« Bur, luckier, you fo chang’d wil! rile, 

‘“« A fav’rite of ten thoufand eyes; 

Not burnt (as you fuppos’d perhaps) to tinder; 
*« Chang’d to the whiteft paper-—happy leaves, 
‘© For dim, the Bard who like a God conceives, 
The great, th’ immortal Peter Pindar.” 


“ La, Sir, then what a piece of news! 

“ God blefs, I fay, God blefs the Jews— 

I with my dear miftrefs did but kaow it: 

“ Her hands then I fhall happy touch again ; 
** For Madam always did maintain 

That Mifter Pindar was a charming Poet.” 
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PARIS, O@ober 3. 
S it becomes every day more 

A difficult to guard the pri- 
oners in the temple, on account of 
the meafures which they concert to- 
gcther, and as the re(ponfibility of the 
council-general of the commons ren- 
ders it neceflary for them to prevent 
them from efcaping, they have pal- 
fed the following decrees : 

t. ThatLouisandAnwinette thall 
be confined apart. 

z. Thateach prifoner fhall have a 
feparate apartment. 

3- That their valet de chambre 
fhall be arrefted. 

4. That the citizen Hebert thall 
be added to the five commiffioners 
already appointed, 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


5. The commiflioners are autho- 
rized to put in force the*decree of 
September 29, and to deprive them 
of their filver plate and table equi- 
page; and in a word, to take fuch 
fteps as they may think proper, to 
preferve thefe holtages of the con{pi- 
racy of tyrantscombined againft the 
liberty of the republic. 





Letter from General Dumourier. 

' St. Monehold, Oét. 1. 
At length, my dear Servan, what I 
expeéted and prediéted in my letters, 
has taken place, ‘The Pruffians are in 
full retreat. The brave Buernonville, 
who has been ftiled, the French Ajax, 
has taken from them, during the two 
laft days, more than four hundred 
men, 
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men, fifty waggons, and above two 
hundred horfes. All the prifoners and 
delerters agree, that thts army is ex- 
haufted by famine, fatigue, and the 
bloody flux. The enemy decamp 
every night, and march only two 
leagues in 24 hours to cover their 
baggage and heavy artillery. 

I have fent a reinforcement to 
Buernonville, who has more than 
20,000 men, and who will never 
quit them till he has exterminated 
them. To give the finifhing blow 
to this bufinefs 1 fhall join him in 

erfon, 

I have fent you fome copies of my 
negociation, which I have cauled to be 
printed, becaufe the commander of 
gnarmy of freemen, ought to fuffer 
no fufpicions to exilt, re(peéting his 
condudt'with the enemy. I think 
that the prefentcircumflance will de- 
liver us from the fcourge of war; and 
as I told you before, if I remember 
right, | hope, provided you have 
confidence in me, to eftabhth my 
winter quarters at Broflels. You may 
therefore aflure the augult aflembly 
of the fovereign people, that I fhall 
never feek for repofe, until it fhall be 
put out of the power of tyrants todo 
us any burt, I embrace you. 


(Signed) DUMOURIFR. 


Letter from General Cujfline to Gene- 
ral Biron. 
Head Quarters \seneral at Spires, 
Sept. 30. 
‘© My dear General, 

«* You know that, agreeable to the 
plan you adopted, I was to attack 
Spires, in which there were 4000 
Auftrians, or troops of Mayence, and 
magazines faid to be of fome confe- 
quence. I withed to execute this 
plan as foon as the army I command 
was organized; but being prevented 
by bad weather, I took advantage 
of the firft moment it was poffible for 
me to march to collect my army at 
Landay. ‘The roads, however, being 





{poilt by the rains, rendered my march 
very fatiguing, efpecially that of the 
body which I conduéted, and which 
was deftined to cut off the retreat of 
the enemy towards Worms. Having 
fet out at nine in the evening on the 
2gth, it was two o’clock next after- 
noon when I arrived at the entrance 
of thote roads which lead from Spires 
to Worms and Manheim. I found 
the Auftrians drawn up in order of 
battle before Spires, having on their 
right an eminence, which is above 
the gate that looks towards Worms, 
a reyine before them, and their left 
extended among fome gardens fur- 
rounded with thick hedges. 

‘‘ T did not hefitate a moment to 
attack them in this pofition, and di- 
recting againit their line a heavy fire 
of aruilery, which protected my own 
while forming. 1 marched at the 
famegime upon their left four bat- 
talions, deftined to take pofletlon 
of the eminence which commanded 
them. They loon determined to re- 
treat within the walls of the town. 
Having tried for a moment, to force 
the gates by my cannon, I preferred 
when I faw the ardour with which 
the troops were animated, the mak - 
ing an attempt to cut them down 
with their hatches. Having pro- 
pofed this method, it was eagerly re- 
ceived. ‘The firft gate being demo- 
lifhed, and then that of the inner 
wall, the Auftrians were repulfed in 
every quarter; but taking fhelter in 
houtes, in which they formed port- 
holes, when our troops were engaged 
in the ftreets, the enemy commenced 
a moft terrible fire upon them. As 
I, however, had taken the precaution 
to place at the head of the columns, 
fome howitzers and eight pounders, 
1 was enabled to rally my troops, 
who wereat firft a little intimidated; 
and foon afterthe Auftrians thought 
of nothing but retreating. 


\ 


«© Colonel Houchard, oe 
been prevented by # great inu 


da- 
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tion from approaching the banks of 
the Rhine, has, however, been able 
to execute a commiffion I gave him 
with the regiment which he com- 
mands, and has taken 400 prifoners, 
I refolved to purfue the enemy in 
their retreat, and having come up 
with them at the Rhine, they laid 
down their arms. When in Spires, 
they amounted to more than 4000 
men. Several colours, ftandards, 
cannons, howitzers, and above 3000 
prifoners have been taken in this ex- 
pedition. The Auftrians lolt, be- 
fides, a great number killed. The 
magazines Which we fouad here are 
immenfe, I cannot at prefent give 
you any details re{pedting them. I 
mult conclude my letter, for [ am 
ready to drop down with hunger and 
fatigue, having been twenty two 
hours on horfeback, and the troops 
a5 long under arms. 

* Leannot conclude the difpatch, 
without commending the firmnefs of 
the foldiers, the patience with which 
they fupported the fatigues of fo ter- 
rible a march, the difcipline they 
obferved, and the bravery they dif- 


played. Lam extremely happy in 
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having this day feen the caufe of li- 
berty triumphant. It adds to my 
pleafure, thar I have been able to 
moderate and check the fury of the 
foldiers. I have the fatisfaétion of 
faying, that in a town, taken by 
ftorm, and where a firing took piace 
in all the ftreets, a fingle action hae 
not been committed which I need to 
blath at. ’ 

« fi gives me great happinefs, my 
dear General, after having found an 
opportunity of infpiring my troops 
with confidence, after having carried 
away the magazines of the enemy, 
and deftroyed their forces, to be able 
to join you, in order to lave the de- 
partments of the Rhine. I| cannot 
fufliciently praife the manner in 
which’ Marfhsl Newingar has con- 
dufted himfelf. He executed the 
difpofitions of the infantry, during 
that day, witha coolne(s and tran- 
quility which molt always infure 
great fuccels. (Signed) 

CUSTINE.” 

«“ Thave the honour of tran{mit- 
ing to you immediately an account 
of the flores and ammunition which 
we have taken.” 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





BOSTON, Nowember 28. 

RIDAY lait a very fevere ftorm 

commenced from the north-ealt, 
and continued until Sunday morn- 
ing, attended, we fear, with much 
lofs to the mercantile interett. 

In this ftorm, the thip Rodney, of 
London, Captain Whytock, which 
failed from this port on Tharfday 
lait, went on fhore at Marthfield, and 
was entirely loft. She had rid out 


the gaie until feven o’clock on Sun- 
day morning, when ftriking the led- 
ges with great force, her upper works 
feparated from the hull, and went on 
fhure, with all the fhip’s company, 





who were thus providentially faved : 
the Captain’s lady was among the 
number. The thip was loaded with 
lumber, and had a great number of 
cattle and horfes upon deck, all of - 
whico wereloft. The attention and 
affittance afforded by the people of 
Marthfield to the unfortunates, re- 
fleét much credit on them—and the 
commifferation fhewn by the public 
on the lofs, muft afford much confo- 
lation to the diftreffed. 

A brig belonging to Mr. Parfons, 
of this town, we are told, is afhore at 
Lynn.-beach, and two coaflers in the 


outer harbour of this port. 
New- 
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New-York, Dee. 1. Yefterday be- 
ing the anniverfary of the Tutelar 
Saimt.ef Scotland, the fame was ce- 
Jebrated by the St. Ancvew’s Society 
of this fate at the city-tavern, where 
an elegant entertainment was provid- 
ed for them. 

The Society met at one o’clock, 
and were much gratified by the re- 
port of their committee of accounts, 
as well by the flourithing fate of 
the funds, as in the pleafing contem- 
plation of having contributed to the 
relief of many of -their fellow crea- 
tares, by the judicious diltribution 
of upwards of two hundred pounds 
during the laft year. 

The Society were honowred with 
the company of his Excellency the 
Governor of the Rate, his Honor the 
Mayor of the city, the right hon. 
lord vifcount Garlies, Capt. Mark- 
bam, of the Britith navy, and other 
flrangers of diftingtion, whofe pre- 
fence in this city the fociety availed 
themfelves of, to participate in the 
pleafures of the day. 

Sunday, the 2gth inf. being the 
minth anniverlary of the evacuation 
of this city and country by the Bri- 
tith troops, the fame was celebrated 
on Monday evening, by the 7am- 
stany Society, in their great wigwam, 
with that good humour and hilarity, 
which is fo confpicuous in the {dns 
of freedom on al! fimilar occafions. 

A ftatement. has been publiftred in 
a late paper, of the different Indian 
tribes and nations from the lakes of 
Canada to the Gulph of Mexico. 
According to that ftatement, there 
exift on that fpace, and along the 
wektern fide of the Mifiifippi, fifty- 
two nations; the total amount of the 
men belonging to which (fit for bear- 

ing arms) is fifty-eight thoufand nine 
hundred and thirty ; of which there 
may be about thirty-five thoufand 
warriors, 


A number of French people are 
bow forming a fettlement and build. 
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ing a townon or near the Chenango 
river, in the nosth-weftern parts of 
this ftate. The Chenango river fails 
into lake Ontario. It is {aid one hun. 
dred houfes are to be built the enfy- 
ing feajon. 

7-] Agentleman of refpedtability, 
who is an inhabitant of, and lately 
from Kingfton, (formerly Cateraqua} 
in uppey Canada, affures us, that the 
people of that territory are very de. 
firous of having the prohibition on 
trade with the United Siates taken 
off, and that their requeit being made 
known to Gov. Simcoe, he readily 
complied with it. Their trade will 
be by the weltern lakes and the Mo- 
hawk. 

The ingenious Mr, Pierce, of Pay 
terfon, has invented a gimcerack fot 
extracting the feed of Carolina cotton 
from the wool, by which much ma- 
nuel labour is faved. With this ma- 
chine, it is faid one man will clean 
feven hundred weight per day. 

15.] We hear from Hurley, Ul- 
fler county, that on the evening of 
Monday week, Colonel Cornelius D, 
Wynkoop, of that town, was inhu- 
manly murdered by one of his ne- 
grocs. It is faid the negroes were 
quarrelling in the kitchen, after he 
had retired, and that, as he was go- 
ing out of his door, to go to the kit- 
chen, he met the fatal blow. The 
negro isin cultody. 

Several armed white men, about 
the fir ft of Ofober, killed a number 
of the Cherdkee Indians on the welt- 
ern frontier of the ftate of Georgia, 
and committed otheroutrages on the 
perions and property of the amicable 
Indians.—-In confequence of which, 
Governor Telfair, of Georgia, has 
ifiued his Proclamation, enjoining 
all officers, civil and military, to ap- 
prehend thefe lawlefs offenders, and 
to be vigilant, that no fuch outrages 
be committed in future, The Prefi- 


dent of the United States has allo 
ilued his proclamation, offering # 1¢- 
ward 


















 whichthey were ftrack was al 





‘ward of five hundred dollars for ap- 
prehending each of the perfons con- 
cerned in the faid murder. 

We learn, that the meafures taken 
by the fupreme exccutive of the U- 
nited States to bring the hoftile In- 
dians to a conference, in which all 
fubfifting differences fhould be ad- 
jufted, have iffued in a propofal’ of 
the faid Indians to meet commif.- 
fioners of the United States, at Aux 
Glaize, on the Miami river, which 
runs into Lake Erie, the next {pring, 
at the time the leaves fhall be fully 
out; and thatin the mean time they 
will lay afide the bloody tomahawk. 

The fix nations have invited Go. 
vernor Simcoe to be prefent at the 
propofed conference. 

19.} By Dunlap’s American Dai- 
ly Advertifer of Saturday lat, we 
learn, that the account of the retreat 
of the Duke of Brunfwick, cauted a 
grand exultation over the city of Phi. 
ladelphia, and the rejoicing bells were 
rung, in tellimony of the exquifite 
plealure which the free citizens of 
America feel, from the glorious news 
of the retreat af the combined armies, 
who had inhamanly menaced the 
freedom ®f France. 

22.] On Tuefday lat was appre- 
hended at Newark, and brought back 
to New-York in irons, a perfon who 
faid his name was Web, and that he 
was a native of Maflachufetts. On 
examining him, 116 counterfeit 50 
dollar bills of the bank of the United 
States were found concealed in the 
focks of his beots, and the plate on 
ew 
on him. They were exceeding badly 
executed, efpecially the fignature of 
the prefident and cafhier. Two of 
his accomplices were apprehended 
here on Monday laf. 

28.] A joyful fpirit of patriotifm 
pervaded the breatts of the good peo- 
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e of this “ ore Taye the 

appy news of the retreat of Prajia 
and’ Brunfvick bef : the French 
commanders. Early in the morning 
the bells of the different churches 
commenced ringing, which wa’ con- 
tinued at different intervals through- 
out the day; and in the evening the 
Tammany Society met to celebrate 
the event——the Wigwam was brilli- 
antly illuminated, and feveral patri- 
otic paintings exhibited to view: che 
Hatt of the Mechanic Society was 
alfo illuminated, and other manifef. 
tations of joy were evinced on the 
occafion, 

At the Diftri Court, which was 
opened in Portland, (Maflachufetts) 
on the 4th inf. judgment was ren- 
dered againft the defendants in the 
action May vs. Sdinner, and others, 
(for being concerned in the Jaws 
trade) mere 4 to a (oecial verdict 
found at the Jait June term. The 
jury had found the defendants guiley 
of manning and fitting out a fhip, dee. 
and of importing thirteen daves.— 
For the firlt of thefe offences they 
were fined two hundred pounds; and 
for importing the flaves, fifty pounds 
cach—amounting in the whole 
cight hundred and filty pounds. One 
half of this tum is to be paid to the 
profecutor, and the other to the Com- 
monwealth, 


Extra& of a letter from Gen. Wilkia- 
fon, dated Fort-Hamiltom, Novem- 
ber 6, 1792. 

“ Dear Sia, 

«“ I have the pleafare to inform 
you, that Major Adair® has this day 
had a {mart and honourable bruth 
with a body of favages, fuppofed to 
be double his number, near Fort St. 

Clair, and that after feveral turns of 

fortitude and a fharp conteft for two 


hours he finally kept his ground, tho” 
the 


‘ 


* Captain Adair commanded a company of about one hundred mounted volunteert, 
called into fervice from the fare of Kentucky, to efcort previtions lent from Fuct 


Washington for the fupply of Fort Jeflerfon, 
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the enemy carried off the great body 
of his horfes during the action. 

«| | lament that Capt. Hale is a- 
mong the flain; but for the confola- 
tion of his friends, and of the friends 
of all who have fallen, they fell glo- 
ricufly, and fleepin the bed of honour 
—Madifon is again wounded—if he 
continues his career, he will be adif- 
tinguifhed warrior. Be pleafed to 
inform his brother that his wound is 
flight. Enclofed are the names of the 
killed and wounded. Major Adair 
has done no more than Lexpedcted, that 
is, he has combined courage to con- 
duét, and done honour to the ftate of 
Kentucky. 

« N.B. Theenemy left twodead 
on the ficld, and were obferved to 
carry off many. 

“ Killed—Capt. Hale, Matthew 
Englith, [aac Jett, Jofeph Clinton, 
John Williams, Robert Boaling. 

“* Wounded—Capt. Madifon, Tho- 
mas Hickman. Axsron Adams, Luke 
Vorifs, Richard Taylor.” 

Extra of a letter from Richmond, 
(Virg inia ) dated Dec. 6. 

* A Jetter from A, Campbell, dated 
the roth inft. gives information that 
a Capt. Hanly, from the Southern 
Territory, on his march with 40 men, 
to the relief of Mero Diftri€t, was 
attacked by the Indians in ambutcade. 
Himfelf and 12 fell on the {pot—i1 
snifling—16 have got fafe in.” 

31.] Daniel Stanfbury, of this 
city, hasdifcovered a method to ere& 
grift-mills upon a plan which, if it 
can be brought to trial, will doubr- 
lefs furpafs every thing of the kind 
ever before attempted either in Eu- 
rope or America.—This curious ma- 
chine, we underftand, is to have a 
water-wheel ereéted in a horizontal 
polition, and to be kept conftantly 
going, both withthe ebb and flood ; 
and fhould Mr.Stenfbury accom phi ifh 
his defign, we hope (as he is now 
making application to Congrefs fora 
patent, in which we with his fuccefe) 
« fhort time will announce to the 
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public the utility and general benefit 
of this important difcovery. 

George Wathington and John A- 
dams, E(quires, are, accorc ing to the 
votes which have been received, re. 
eleéted to the offices of Prefident and 
Vice-Prefident of the United States. 

The Council of Appointment of 
this itate have appointed Morgan 
Lewis, Efq; a Judge of the lupreme 
court of this ftate, vice Aaron Burr, 
Efq; declined—Nathariel Lawrence, 
Eig; Attorney-General, vice Morgan 
Lewis, E (q3 appointed a Judge—tand 
Ifaac L. Kip, Efq; Notary-Public, 

—MARRIAGES.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr, 
Thomas Stagg, jun. to Mifs M. Stagg. 
Dr. 5.R.Campbell, to Mifs Jane Waldron. 
—Mr. William Youls, to Milfs Elizabeth 
Miller.—-Mr. Francis Cooper, to Mifs N, 
Paul.—Mr. Jofeph Dern, to Mifs Mary 
Walker.—Mr. 'T. Underhill, to Mifs E. 
Thompfon.—-Mr, Peter Stymes, to Mifs 
Mary Thompfon.—Mr. AlexanderF owler, 
to Mifs Catharine Alftine.—Mr,. Solomon 
Marks, to Mifs Hetty Cohen. 

At Haerlem, Mr. Andrew Brott, to Mifs 
Lucretia Tooker. 

On Long-Jfland.—At Jamaica,Mr.W. 
Hannas, to Mifs Eve De Witt.—Mr. A. 
Ditmas, to Mifs Harriet Doughty. 

At Huntington, Mr. Epenctus Smith, 
to Mifs Elizabeth Smith, 

In Delaware, Nicholas Van Dyke, Efq; 
to Mifs Maria Van Leuvenigh. 

In South-Carolina.—AtCharleflon,Mr. 
Charles Banks, to Mifs C. A. Lockwood, 
—DEATHi= 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mrs. 
Margaret Cunningham.—Mits S. Payne. 
——Mils Fayette Lather,—-T wo daughters 
of Mr. H. Mullegan. 

In Pennfylvania —In the capital, the 
Chevalicr de St. George.—Mr. John 8. 
Hutton, aged 110'years, a native of Long- 
Jiiand.-—Nr. James Baird. 

In Delaware.—-At Wilmington, Mr. 
James Adams, Printer. 

In Maryland.At his feat in Prince 
George's county, George Digges, EF iquire. 

In Virginia. —At Alexandria, W iiliam 
"tunter, jun. Eiquire. 

At Norfolk, Caprain William Lewis. 

At Williacuburgh, Mrs, Hallam, wile 
of Mr. Lewis Hallam, comedian. 

In Matfachufetts, Mrs. Sarah Lamb, ia 
the 103d year of her « 
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